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Not this kind of brick, that is. And don’t think we 
mind you picking up our secret recipes, because we don’t 
givea... hoot. It’s not what they’re made of, IT’s HOW 
THEY’RE MADE. These bricks (in the new range of Morgan 
Refractories) are the M.I.28. which yesterday you would 
have called ‘ hot-face insulators’. The difference is, these WORK. 
Your own Maintenance Engineer will tell you they’re good. 


Your own commonsense will foot the bill, 


™ MORGAN 


efractories 


ARE WORTH FAR MORE THAN THEY COST 


ann The Morgan Crucible Company Limited, (Refractories Group), Neston, Wirral, Cheshire. (Tel : Neston 1406) 
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DESTINATION 


HAT precise contingency has led the Governor of 
British Guiana to call for British warships is not 
known. But Sir Alfred Savage is not the man 
to use big battalions unless he is forced to, and 
trouble, including—according to the Colonial Office’s incredibly 
belated announcement—bioodshed, is threatening the colony. 
It is a tragedy that good rule cannot always be its own reward. 
In theory, there is everything to be said for a gradual transfer 
of responsibility to native peoples; in practice, whether that 
transfer succeeds, as it appears to be succeeding in the Gold 
Coast and Jamaica, or whether it is abused, as it has been in 
British Guiana, depends on a number of factors which are 
beyond the control of the British Government or its admin- 
istrators. It is a risk which has to be taken; and when it does 
not come off, it is no triumph for reactionaries, but one of the 
inevitable facts of political life that reformers have to face. 
The new British Guiana Constitution gave, for the first time, a 
responsible voice in their government to the people of the 
colony. It was based on full adult suffrage, and on the prin- 
ciple of cabinet responsibility for the majority party. It so 
happened that the majority, and virtually the only, party was 
led by an Indian, who is now Prime Minister, and his wife, a 
lady from Chicago with a chip on her shoulder and a powerful 
character. From the first, this pair were opposed to the new 
Constitution because it contained certain safeguards, such as 
reserve powers for the Governor, a second House appointed 
On a non-elective basis, and three (out of a total of nine) 
Official members on the executive, all of them minimum safe- 
guards against the abuse of democracy by people who were 
not accustomed to it. The Jagans were also under the influ- 
ence of Moscow, and had for some years been at work on the 
Primitive but susceptible minds of the workers on the sugar 
plantations and the bauxite mines, who live and work in the 
crowded, arid, narrow plain between the sea and the swamps. 
The Jagans and their People’s Progressive Party were then, 
under the new Constitution, elected to power; and they pro- 
ceeded, it can only be assumed, with the intention of boy- 
cotting the Constitution itself, to disregard those conventions 
without which democracy cannot work. The Prime Minister 


GEORGETOWN 


takes his cues from Moscow; the Minister of Labour retains 
his trade union post and organises a government strike in 
sympathy with the sugar workers; and now a petition is being 
organised by the Prime Minister’s wife to demand the removal 
of the remaining checks built into the Constitution. 

British Guiana may not be a pleasant land. It may, in the 
past, have suffered from the “ unimaginable zero summer ” that 
afflicts Colonial administrators and foreign operators in small 
colonies with bad climates. But that is no reason why the 
first attempt to breathe new life into the colonial body should 
be allowed to be stifled by people with foreign interests at 
heart. If the ships, whose destinations have been so extra- 
ordinarily mobile, are to assist a liberal-minded Governor to 
restore order and, if possible, to save the democratic experi- 
ment, then one must reluctantly wish them a good voyage. 


Indian Village 


How does the President of South Korea come to be a major 
threat to peace? Partly because of a decision, taken 
eighteen months ago by the United Nations Command, to 
replace American troops fighting in Korea by South Korean 
troops, and to train and equip fifteen South Korean divisions 
to that end. In 1952, when there was no end in sight to the 
Korean war, this may have been inevitable. But in October, 
1953, when there is an armistice in Korea but no peace con- 
ference in sight, and when Mr. Rhee does not want to observe 
the armistice, it is a source of great danger. For the latest 
screech from the South Korean parrot has been a statement 
to the effect that he will either throw the Indians, who are 
supervising the armistice, out by force, or organise another mass 
escape by the prisoners under Indian supervision. To permit 
him to do either or both would be to tear up the armistice. 
Now it is possible that Mr. Rhee will not, or will not find the 
means to, carry out these threats. It is also possible - that 
China, which signed the armistice presumably because it wanted 
peace, may not choose to exploit a breach of the truce by 
South Korea as a pretext for starting the war agam. But 
neither of these possibilities is certain enough to justify the 
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United Nations’ taking the smallest risk with Mr. Rhee; if the 
war were to start again, there is no knowing where or how it 
would end. This is the background to the week’s events in 
Indian Village. The Indians complain that the 23,000 prisoners 
in their charge, waiting to have their brains “ washed” by 
propagandists who hope to persuade them to return to their 
Communist homes, are infiltrated by Kuomintang and South 
Korean agents and are resisting the whole operation in a 
highly organised way; they have also warned the United Nations 
that they are not prepared to use the necessary force to repel 
a mass escape. The United Nations, through General Clark and 
a number of other less official American spokesmen, has merely 
replied with a complaint that the Indians are organising the 
operation to the Communists’ advantage. Yet there is only one 
thing in all this that really matters; the armistice must not 
be broken by South Korea. This means that the United 
Nations, which is in this context the United States, must leave 
President Rhee in no doubt whatever that his troops will get 
no supplies and his government will be disowned if he reaches 
out a hand against the Indians or to release the prisoners. 


France: Time for Decision 


A Paris Correspondent writes: 


France’s political season begins in an atmosphere of tension. 
First of all, there is the lingering tension of the recent past. 
The great upheaval of the August strikes now feels like a 
rumbling, rainless thunderstorm that never broke. Secondly, 
there is the mounting tension of decisions to be made. After 
a hundred days of deceptive calm the Laniel government 
now faces its re-assembled Parliament as a prisoner in the 
dock faces his jury. It is there to answer questions and to 
defend its record—not to lead or rule. For, under the Consti- 
tution of France, it is the “ Assemblée des élus,” and not the 
Government, which claims the right of final decision. Fifty 
or more “ interpellations” have been tabled. They ail 
claim equal urgency and all compete for priority treatment. 
They range from Tunis and Morocco to Fiscal Reform and 
Indo-China; from amendments to the constitutional guarantees 
of the right to strike to the ratification of the EDC Treaties; 
from Constitutional Reform (as a whole) to the reform of the 
Civil Service structure; from demands for enlarged public 
investments to the demand that servants of the State (military 
or civilian) may be compelled to give evidence before a Public 
Commission of Enquiry. This last demand may well win the 
race for priority. For the Public Commission recently 
appointed to investigate allegations of a vast scandal of 
trafficking in piastres has now reached complete deadlock as 
one senior Civil Servant after another refuses to answer the 
Commission’s questions. Should Parliament grant this demand 
and invest the Commission with the full powers of a court 
of law, it may well run the risk of unleashing a public scandal 
that makes the Third Republic look like Sunday School com- 
pared with “Ja quatriéme.” But no distraction—not even 
that of a major public scandal—could reduce the urgency of 
the great social and economic reforms or, for that matter, 
the urgency of France’s final commitment to or withdrawal 
from the European Defence Community. A date for a full- 
scale parliamentary debate of the EDC Treaties, their so called 
“annexes” and their final ratification has yet to be decided. 
But it is difficult to see how this debate could be postponed 
much longer. 


The Nairobi Round-Up 


The Kikuyu tribal reserve is full to overflowing. A week ago 
the Government of Kenya decided that no more could be 
absorbed and that repatriation had to cease. Over 100,000 
Kikuyu have already been returned to the reserve or have 
gone back voluntarily, and it was announced that those out- 
side who failed to pass screening tests would be gathered into 
camps and employed on public works or land rehabilitation. 
Presumably this also is what is to be done with the 20,000 
Kikuyu who are in Nairobi without permission and who are 
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to be evicted by the operation now in progress.~ This was g 
move which the authorities had to make sooner or later. 
For months Nairobi has been filling up with displaced ang 
unemployed Kikuyu, and since Mau Mau is strong in the 


capital itself the tale of outrage has been growing. The power - 


of the terrorists was seen in the ease with which they intimj- 
dated Africans in the city into boycotts against European 
services and goods—against the buses serving African locations 
in the city, for example, against European cigarettes even, 
Armed bands of terrorists have been moving about the streets, 
After all these months of the most rigorous police action, the 
African still fears the lawbreaker more than he fears the law, 
The police force in Nairobi now numbers 1,500, but it js 
not strong enough to handle the situation itself, and the Royal 
Inniskilling Fusiliers have had to be brought in to help to 
round up Africans and check their passes and employment 
cards. It is unpleasant to see human beings herded like cattle 
in this manner, but if the situation in the city was not to get 
out of hand, something of the sort had no doubt to be done. 


Two Scorpions in a Bottle 


To think correctly, as Aldous Huxley observed, is the 
condition of behaving well. “Those who would think 
correctly,” he added, “ must resist considerable temptations.” 
When it comes to hydrogen bombs, cobalt bombs and allied 
instruments of mass destruction, the most considerable temp- 
tation is quite simply not to think at all. It is one to which 
most of us on this side of the Atlantic have offered no 
resistance whatsoever. Governments guard the truth of the 
matter with a pre-Reformation fanaticism and the broad 
questions which the citizens of democracies might well ask 
remain unanswered. But there is less public apathy in America 
than here, and if President Eisenhower in his coming speech 
on atomic policy takes the public into his confidence so far 
as the reasonable considerations of security permit, this will 
be the result of long and strong pressure on the part of such 
responsible citizens as J. Robert Oppenheimer, a former chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission’s advisory committee. 
“We do not operate well,” said Mr. Oppenheimer in Foreign 
Affairs, “ when the important facts, the essential conditions, 
which limit and determine our choices are unknown. We do 
not operate well when they are known, in secrecy and in fear, 
only to a few men.” America looks now to the highest 
authority for some of these facts, some of these conditions. 
What, in general terms, is America’s place now in the arma- 
ments race ? What, in general terms, is known of Russia’s 
atomic capability ? Is effective defence against atomic attack 
possible ? If so, what is it? How close now are the two 
great world Powers to effective parity, the situation in which 
they can be likened to “ two scorpions in a bottle, each capable 
of killing the other, but only at the risk of his own life?” 
Meanwhile occasional alarmist pronouncements by high officials 
indicate the desirability of considerable frankness on the 


President’s part. What are the facts? An American 
cartoonist showed his “little man” glaring towards the White 
House: “I’ve read about the Kinsey Report,” he says. “Am 


I big enough to know about the H-bomb ? ” 


Strategicus 


H. C. O'Neill, who died last week after an illness of two 
years, was a journalist of long and exceptionally varied ex- 
perience. In the world of newspapers and books his name had 
long been a familiar one, but it was as “ Strategicus,” the 
pseudonym under which he wrote throughout the last war 
as the Spectator’s military commentator, that he first became 
nationally famous. His training had given him a mastery of 
the most diverse material, and his lucid commentaries were 
widely and eagerly followed, first in the Spectator and then in 
the books in which he discussed the more general aspects of 
the war. His experience during the first World War, when he 
wrote a running history of the war for the Foreign Office’s 
information department, was put to good use in the second. 
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MID the cacophony of the various Russian replies to 
the Western Powers’ invitation to a conference on 
Germany one single note is struck again and again— 

China. It lies so far outside the range of harmonious discus- 
sion of the German question that most commentators have either 
ignored it or dismissed it as a particularly bizarre irrelevance. 
After more than eight years’ experience of Russia’s methods 
jn dealing with her former allies they should have learned 
better. The persistent and increasingly frequent Russian refer- 
ences to China are most unlikely to be accidental. They could 
much more plausibly be regarded as signs of a deliberate 
attempt to introduce a new subject into the international 
agenda, with the intention that it might in due course become 
the dominant subject. Such an action would be consistent with 
a Russian desire to get away from the question of Germany, 
which is not only the question which the Western Powers 
want to discuss first, but also the one in which the Russians 
have so far most conspicuously failed to get their way. 

The hypothesis is one which fits the available facts very well. 
Western policy has been so conspicuously successful in 
Germany that it would not be surprising if the Russians were, 
from their point of view, anxious to have it at the bottom of 
the agenda rather than at the top. This would, of course, 
involve the assumption that in Russia’s suspicious and hostile 
attitude to the West nothing has been fundamentally changed 
since the death of Stalin. That assumption is one which 
gathers new justification every day. It would also mean that 
Sir Winston Churchill’s attempt to secure a Four Power meet- 
ing is doomed to fail. That inference also grows daily stronger. 
Even if a Four Power meeting were to be regarded as an 
attempt to feel out a mutually acceptable initial subject for 
East-West negotiation—and is the most realistic way of look- 
ing at it—the omens would not be good. 

There is, it is true, still a case for persisting further with the 
attempt to secure such a meeting, if only to end the largely 
artificial controversy which has now been built around Sir 
Winston Churchill’s original proposal. The most certain way 
to end the unfortunate strain between the British and United 
States Governments that the proposal created, or to scotch the 
mischievous rumour of an internal Cabinet struggle, would 
now be to go on until the Russians refuse to attend the 
talks, or until the talks are held and fail. For the chance that 
they would both be held and accomplish something solid has 
never been great, and it looks even smaller now than it did 
on May 11, when Mr. Churchill first clothed a rather doubtful 
and unoriginal proposal in some very grand words. There is 
thus the coldest comfort to be derived from pursuing the 
proposal to the end—the comfort of knowing the worst. TIf, 
as seems most likely, the hopes of a better world which rose 
so high after the death of Stalin must now return to their 
former low level, the fact had better be demonstrated as 
publicly as possible. The Western Powers can then return to 
the practical business, partially interrupted in the past seven 
months, of making their defences proof against possible Com- 
munist aggression. 

An assumption that there will be no progress on the German 
question in the next few months would have its brighter side, 
for it might imply that the Russians had acknowledged defeat 
in Germany—to themselves if not to the world at large. It 
would also lead straight to the new hypothesis, for which there 
is a certain amount of justification in Russian history as well 
as in recent Russian pronouncements, that the main attention 
of the Kremlin is turning, or has already turned to the East. 
Just what does the phrase “turning to the East” imply ? 
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It must certainly imply, for the makers of Russian policy, 
an attempt to gather new strength from a closer association 
with Communist China. The details of such an association 
are bound to remain, for the West, a mystery. We do not even 
know how far it has progressed already. But one thing is 
certain. Closer, more cordial and smoothly-working relations 
between the two great Communist Powers will not be brought 
about without difficulty. Even at this moment there is a notice- 
able disparity between the constant and rather shrill Russian 
claims that the Peking Government must be seated immediately 
on the United Nations Security Council and introduced into 
other Great Power discussions, and the more restrained and 
polite utterances of the Chinese Communist authorities them- 
selves. This disparity may mean much or little. But there 
is no such doubt about the clash of Russian and Chinese 
interests in Manchuria; the difficulty of fitting a power as 
huge, stubborn and ungovernable as China into the Russian- 
Communist scheme of things, in which Moscow has always 
been regarded as the one central seat of power; or the 
difficulty of intensifying the industrialisation of both China 
and the Soviet Union at one and the same time without large 
recourse to imports from the outside and non-Communist 
world. These problems are real and with the best will in 
the world Moscow and Peking would have great difficulty in 
solving them. In fact if the Russians really are trying to 
bring in the: Eastern World to redress the balance of the 
West they may yet find that they are exchanging one insoluble 
problem for another. Having Tun up against one wall in 
Germany, they may run up against another on the other side 
of the world. 

But the Western Powers themselves have to work out a 
co-ordinated approach to Russo-Chinese relations, and this 
is a field in which they have been conspicuously unsuccessful 
in the past. There is one point in this field—and perhaps 
only one—on which the British and United States Governments 
could be expected to agree, and that is on the absolute necessity 
to check any armed aggression. The enormous moral and 
material gain achieved by the decision of June, 1950, to check 
the aggressors in Korea simply cannot be sacrificed. Any 
aggression in the Far East, whether by Russians, or Chinese, 
or Koreans, singly or together, must be stopped. 

But how far can we go beyond that without striking against 
differences between British and American policy? At the 
moment it cannot even be assumed that the United States 
Government sees clearly that there are many possible points 
of disagreement between Moscow and Peking, and that 
it depends to some extent on the actions and attitudes of the 
Western Powers whether those disagreements are patched up 
or not. The more bellicose American military leaders of the 
neo-MacArthur school, Senators Knowland and McCarthy, and 
Mr. Dulles in some of his more bumbling moods all behave 
and talk in a way better calculated to drive the Russians and 
Chinese into each other’s arms than to keep them apart. The 
extreme advocates of a complete blockade of the coast of 
China seem more intent on closing all doors to a healthier 
economic, and possibly political, relationship between the 
Western world and China than on keeping any open. In fact 
they are deliberately taking a short view, whereas the British 
Government is equally deliberately taking a long view. 

Only events, unfolding themselves over what may be a very 
long period of time, can show which side is right. It may be 
though this is very hard for most British observers to accept— 
that the American backwoodsmen are right, that the central 
intention of both Russian and Chinese Government is so coldly 
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and implacably aggressive that they will sink all their 
differences, surround themselves with a single Iron Curtain, 
and grind down the living standards of their own peoples until 
the time comes for another armed sortie on the Korean, or 
a larger, scale. Or, it may be that the obstacles to complete 
Russo-Chinese collaboration are insurmountable, that the 
Chinese need for trade with the free world is undeniable, and 
that the rulers of the new China are more accessible to a 
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genuinely peaceful spirit than are the men in the Kremlin, Jp 
that case the present British policy will turn out to be Tight, 
The materials for a sure judgment between the two theses 
simply do not exist at this time. But it is quite certain 

if Russia is now turning to the East, then, whether the uff. 
mately dominant Communist aim is peace or war, Wester 
policy must be as firm and united in the Pacific as it has beeg 
in the Atlantic. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


base on the island of Antigua, I watched the arrival 

there of the new Governor of the Leeward Islands, Lord 
Baldwin of Bewdley, in an American air-liner. The base 
was occupied only by a small care-and-maintenance party of 
the United States Navy, who very civilly mounted a guard of 
honour for the occasion. The mea, numbering about twenty, 
were unarmed but wore white steel helmets. They came rather 
raggedly to the salute when the landing steps were run up 
and the doors of the plane opened, but thought better of it 
when a flood of crumpled, slightly bewildered tourists was 
disgorged. Eventually Lord Baldwin himself appeared, res- 
plendent in full-dress tropical uniform, plumes fluttering in the 
breeze. As he inspected the defenceless Americans (while an 
ADC nipped back into the air-liner for one of the gubernatorial 
spurs which had come adrift) I reflected what an odd little 
vignette of modern imperialism the whole scene was, and 
how hard Nelson—whose great dockyard, crumbling and 
deserted, stands on the other side of the island—would have 
found it to fathom a situation in which Britain’s armed might 
upon the island was represented only by the Governor's cere- 
monial sword. 


As: years ago, finding myself at the American air- 


It's Slower By Dreadnought 


Sir Alfred Savage, who now faces some trouble and danger 
in British Guiana, is not, like his opposite numbers in 
Jamaica, British Honduras and the Windward Islands, officially 
styled “ Governor and Commander-in-Chief” of the Colony. 
But Jamaica is the only British possession in the Caribbean 
where the second designation is not purely a matter of 
courtesy and tradition, for nowhere else do we maintain any 
form of garrison. This is a sensible enough arrangement, for 
it would be impractical as well as uneconomic to keep small, 
static detachments of troops dotted about all over the Spanish 
Main. It is no good, however, pretending that our stake in the 
Caribbean, like our stake in Africa or anywhere else, does not 
confront us with an internal security problem, or that this 
problem is likely to diminish rather than to grow in scope 
and complexity. Five years ago a company of the Gloucesters 
had to be hastily ferried by the Royal Navy from Kingston 
to Belize, the capital of British Honduras, as a precaution 
against disturbances; and a year or so later there were troubles 
in Grenada which might have proved more quickly soluble 
if troops had been able to get there in time. Fond as I am 
of reading about sealed orders, unknown destinations and 
warships racing to trouble-spots, surely the way to solve internal 
security problems in the Caribbean is by the use of air- 
borne forces ? All the islands—even, I think, the mountainous 
Dominica, where they eat toads—have air-strips; and much 
time and trouble would -be saved if the battalion in Jamaica 
had permanently on call enough transport aircraft to lift (say) 
one of its companies at a time to wherever duty called it. 


From Lhasa to Portland Place 


I was at a small dinner-party given this week for Herr 
Heinrich Harrer, whose book, Seven Years in Tibet, is having 
a deserved success. He arrived in this country on Monday 
from Peru, where with some Bavarian friends he made the 
first ascent of a 21,000 foot peak in the Andes and photo- 





graphed the Indians’ bull-fights against an incongruous back. 
cloth of eternal snows. A modest and charming man with 
a good sense of humour, he owes his fluent command of 
English to the BBC, for he taught himself—and later the 
young Dalai Lama—our language with the help of the Corpora. 
tion’s overseas broadcasts which, relayed from Ceylon at 
dictation speed were clearly audible in Lhasa. As is natural, he 
entertains for the BBC both gratitude and veneration, but, 
having been invited to take part in next Saturday’s “ In Town 
Tonight,” is: at something of a loss to understand why the 
producers of that programme require him to attend at the 
studios three hours in advance of the time at which he ig 
due to broadcast, with an air of spontaneity, for three minutes, 


The Tortuous Mind 


From A Spectator’s Notebook, June 26, 1953: “I shall be 
surprised if there is not trouble over a novel called A Woman's 
Evil Inspiration. . . . Tt describes, in a dreary and pretentious 
style and in considerable detail, the activities of a lady of 
fifty-five whose only interests in life are flagellation and 
drugs.” 

From The Bookseller, July 11, 1953: “Strix has been in- 
dulging in a pastime which ought to have died with the late 
James Douglas. ... Columnists, as I well know, have tortuous 
minds. I do not know what effect Strix expects his paragraph 
to have, other than that of creating curiosity and a whopping 
demand for the book.” 

From the Daily Mail, October 6, 1953: “Scotland Yard 
detectives yesterday confiscated more than 1,000 copies of the 
book, A Woman's Evil Inspiration. ... They were taken away 
gy cars from the publishers, Anglo-Italian Publications, 
Ltd.” 


White Man’s Burden 

A very distinguished American lady, a noted traveller in 
and commentator upon the world, recently visited a Crown 
Colony where a friend of mine called (let us say) Prendergast, 
is a pillar of the community. Wishing to avoid being bear- 
led round the place by British officials, she arranged 
most of her contacts and interviews through friends among 
the indigenous intelligentsia, and almost immediately after 
her arrival she appeared unheralded in Prendergast’s office. 
They had a long, agreeable conversation, and when she rose 
to go she thanked him for being so interesting and informative. 
“ But I didn’t expect anything else,” she added with a cham- 
ing smile, “for everyone tells me that there just two English- 
here whom I simply must see—you, and Mr. Prender- 


gast.” 
Celtic Limelight 

From an advertisement inserted in the New Yorker by the 
National Tourist Publicity Organisation for Ireland: 

“Come over to Ireland this fall, when turf-haze spices the 
bracing air of tawny hills and hollows. You are cordially 
invited to guest membership in any one of 85 recognised hunt 
clubs. Or train your sights on grouse and pheasant, woodcock 
and plover.” ~ 

Better not fire until you can see the whites of their cys, 
though, with all that turf-haze about. STRIX 
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The Changing Face 
of Oxford 


By J. C. MASTERMAN 6£(Provost of Worcester College) 


“ XFORD is not what it used to be; everything has 
deteriorated—the life, the men, the dons, even the 
College servants.” The Jaudatores temporis acti 
shake their venerable heads and ponder regretfully over the 
jost glories. But, like Punch, Oxford was never so good as 
it used to be. What are the grounds of complaint against 
present-day Oxford ? What are these changes which are 
commonly believed to have altered the nature of the University, 
and reduced it from an earthly paradise to a national cram- 
ming establishment for the more informed, though not 
necessarily better educated, portion of the community ? 

The first is that the old social life has largely disappeared, 
and with it the lighter and more enjoyable side of University 
life; the second that, since everyone is to some extent “up 
against it,” there is no time for anything but the allotted task 
—the task of obtaining a specific intellectual label in the 
minimum of time. Essentially these two criticisms are the 
same. Changed economic conditions, it is argued, have made 
the modern undergraduate perforce a dull dog, and Oxford 
has become the home not of youthful enthusiasms and intel- 
jectual adventures but of gloomy and unremitting drudgery. 

It will save time and assist my argument if I state-at once 
and categorically that I believe none of these things. On the 
contrary all my experience goes to show not only that the 
present generation of undergraduates is as good as or better than 
any that has preceded it, but that these great changes are 
largely things of the imagination. 

Let me deal with social life first. It is true that over 
three-quarters of the undergraduate population is now in 
receipt of some sort of financial assistance from public funds, 
and it is also true that anyone who is intellectually fitted for 
a University education will not be debarred from it by lack 
of means. That is all to the good, though it cannot be denied 
that in many cases financial stringency makes it difficult for 
those “on the margin” to gain the fullest benefit from what 
Oxford has to offer. The general effect is that there is greater 
uniformity among undergraduates than of old, particularly 
as regards their means, and consequently in the standard of 
entertainment and of amusements. But what does that matter ? 
There may be more moderation, but I doubt if there is less 
zest. 

The essential, the first and overwhelmingly important 
factor in University life is the mingling of many types in 
social intercourse; undergraduates learn much from. their 
tutors, but often much more from one another. The talk, 
the argument, the unending discussion goes on unchanged : 

“.. L remember how often you and | 

Had tired the sun with talking and sent him down the sky.” 
Sitting in a restaurant in Spain I heard two young men, whom 
I took to be undergraduates, engaged in a fierce argument. 
The less voluble broke it off. “I can’t argue with you, 
you're always right.” He marched off in good order, and left 
the victor to pay the bill. I opined that they had been too 
long together, and needed other company. In Oxford, surely, 
there would always be champions of every view and every 
cause, however lost. And what of games? Is it really true 
that men have no time for them now ? Of course not; one 
glance at the sporting page of any reputable journal would 
expose the falsity of that. Nor does the games-player or the 
athlete need to justify his existence, for not only does he 
enjoy himself but he adds much to the enjoyment of others. 
Ask any intellectual about his University life, and in a great 
majority of cases you will find that he has derived much of 
his satisfaction from intercourse with men of a very different 
type. Again and again and again it is found that diversity 
of types is and should be the foundation of a happy com- 
munity. A University would be an unhappy place if it were 
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peopled only by intellectuals. Look, then, at the notice-boards 
of any college and when you have read a tithe of them dealing 
with religion, and politics, and literature, and social questions, 
and sport, argue if you dare that the old social life of Oxford 
has disappeared. Men are, on the average, older and there- 
fore perhaps more serious, but they are also more ready to 
seize opportunities of all kinds. 

One change I do see, and that is a levelling up among the 
colleges. Levelling up and not levelling down. Fifty years 
ago it was easy to enter the University, and very easy to find 
a place in a college. You walked in and, so to speak, hung 
up your hat in the hall. But now when the competition for 
a place is fierce every college has a long list of candidates to 
draw on, and in consequence the standard everywhere of 
ability and of character is high. The great colleges of the 
past are great still, but the colleges whose reputations in the 
past were less glamorous have one and all improved their 
status. 

That is a merit, but it suggests a corresponding danger. 

“Make no more giants, God, 
But elevate the race at once ! 
. . . All starting fairly, all equipped alike.” 


So Browning, and how wrong he was! For giggts, and 
especially intellectual giants, are needed, and it is one. of the 
functions of the University to produce and to develop them. Is 
there not, today, danger of too much uniformity, too much 
insistence on the merits of the sound average man? An old 
Rhodes scholar paying a tribute to Oxford after the Rhodes 
centenary reunion declared first that Oxford “ gave to each of us 
a time of great, and indeed intense, happiness.” “ Next,” he 
went on, “I would record my gratitude for the actual educa- 
tion, the training of the mind, I received at Oxford.” It 
is when we consider this training of the mind and the actual 
work of the undergraduate that I see more clearly a danger 
of too much uniformity. More and more there is a tendency 
to treat University examinations as tests not so much of intel- 
lectual quality as of accurate information. And the reason ? 
Surely it is because men need secure jobs, and to obtain them 
they must be equipped with the label of a standard reached. 
“Only those who have obtained at least a second class will 
be considered.” An ominous and dangerous phrase! So the 
tutor, who should stimulate the pupil and show him the value 
and the enjoyment of intellectual things, is too often depressed 
to the status of a crammer. The more conscientious he is 
the more is he likely to force a third-class man into the second 
class. Almost he is as one who would— 

“Madly squeeze a right-hand foot 
Into a left-hand shoe.” 


But can it be said that the fault lies either with the tutor 
or with the pupil? In a residential University a degree can 
only be obtained by passing certain examinations and by keep- 
ing terms for three years. It is not wholly fanciful to argue 
that the requirement of residence is more important than the 
examinations, for it is the residence which makes it certain 
that the undergraduate will have the chance of gaining all 
those advantages, other than lectures and instruction, which 
are to be had in Oxford. The man of first-class quality who 
is reasonably diligent should be awarded his first-class; it 
cannot be desirable that—to obtain that class—he should be 
excluded from all other activities except the study of those 
books dealing directly with the school for which he is reading, 
or that he should be expected to have read all the most recent 
articles in the learned journals.. We render lip-service to all 
those “ good things which Oxford has to give,” and yet we 
insist too much, as it seems to me, on classes in the schools 
and paper qualifications. If | were asked what was the main 
change in Oxford during the last forty years I should reply 
that it was the steady trend towards turning the schools into 
preparatory courses for specific careers. 

But I would not be a Balaam in reverse, staying to curse 
when I have set out to bless. What is the conclusion of the 
whole matter? I suggest that what changes there have been 
in Oxford mirror closely those changes which have also 
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Occurred in the country as a whole, many of them good, some 
«and notably the tendency towards too much uniformity—~ 
bad. But I think, too, that the changes are for the most 
superficial and that the fundamental characteristics of Oxford 
are changed not at all. You may talk of a changing face, 
but what does that mean? A few more wrinkles, or a 
temporary tan ? Some more rouge and lipstick, or some eye- 
brows plucked which had been better left as they were? But 
the bone structure underneath remains the same, and it is 
the bone structure on which the artist will base his picture. 
Perhaps of Oxford too we may say, with Gilbert, 


“Her beauty is beneath her skin 
And lies in layers on her bones.” 


Is there a Japanese 
Menace ?—I 


By HUGH RICE 


FEW days ago a British research engineer was handed 

a report, prepared by a group of Japanese working in 

his own field, in which their considerable post-war 
achievements were summarised. He reacted with astonish- 
ment and apprehension; his first comment was “ Who won 
the war, anyway ?” 

It is for such reasons that it is difficult to reach conclusions 
about the future of Anglo-Japanese economic relations with- 
out making allowance for the highly-charged emotional aspect. 
We have as a people established a balance and informed 
attitude of mind towards Germany’s place, political and stra- 
tegic, in the post-war world. We find it easy to recognise 
the qualities of our late enemies and, while we do not forget 
Belsen, we are surprisingly ready to regard it as an old scar, 
unsightly, but localised and dormant. Towards Japan, by 
contrast, our attitude is still inflamed by recollections of the 
trading menace of the thirties and of the grinning sadists of 
the jungle war, so readily conjured up by newspaper cartoonists 
but less often encountered by those who were actually there. 
But both those things were real and dangerous, and i' is not 
necessary to develop an apologia for them in order to see the 
problem of Japan at least as clearly as we see the problem of 
Germany. 

When the war began we did not know Murasaki no Shikibu 
and Ito as we know Goethe and Bismarck. Our instincts con- 
ceived some extra horror lurking in the Oriental mind which 
made a Japanese rifle-butt more to be feared than a Dachau 
gas chamber. Yet Japanese brutality was never organised on 
a national scale; it was never “official” and often it was 
punished. Mostly it was a horrible form of hysteria in feudal 
peasants who were striving to advance four hundred years in 
two generations, and were translated by war from a highly 
formalised home life based on the family to a distant battle- 
front where the grip of leadership was tenuous and the book 
of rules did not apply. We must remember the blemishes on 
Japan’s civilisation as clearly as we must remember those on 
Germany’s; but it is reasonable to hope that Japanese militarism 
has been shattered, since it was always in the hands of a 
clique, now seemingly destroyed. 

Japan is showing little desire to push her present para- 
military forces an inch beyond the limits to which she is 
pushed by the Americans, as Mr. Yoshida’s proposed visit 
to Washington later this month confirms. The dangerous 
economic position and the present revulsion from militarism 
combine to make her reluctant to shoulder the cost of a defence 
rogramme. The effect on the standard of living (already 
Gace the 1936 level) would play into the hands of the left, 
who oppose both rearmament and the presence of American 
forces. For similar reasons, the recent Japanese acceptance in 

inciple of MSA funds is politically dangerous tor Mr. 

oshida. 

The Japanese turned to militarism largely because it was 
fotce of arms that obliged them to open their gates to the 
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West a hundred years ago; the lesson of 1853 was thorou 
digested and applied*’continuously up to the crescendo of 
1932-41. Today Japan is surprised and grateful to find that 
she has before her, so soon after defeat, an opportunity to 
select a better road into the outside world. Throughout this 
formative period it is important that British opinion and poli 
should be realistic, yet shorn of outdated prejudice. There 
are indeed reasons to fear Japan’s energetic industrial activity 
in many world markets today, but there is a tendency to fear 
her for the wrong reasons. 


The words “Japanese competition” rarely appear without 
the adjective “unfair,” and the mind’s eye recalls those legend 
bicycles with “ Made in Britain” painted on the cross-bar and 
“ As good as if” painted underneath. Today a code of ethics 
which, rigid though it is in its own way, admits such things 
as of no consequence, may not have changed; but the economic 
justification for such conduct has disappeared. A Japanese 
will tell one today (speaking not necessarily with a note of 
triumph but more probably with a humorous relish of the 
ironical trends of 1953) that his country has not done badly 
out of the “ defeat.” The colonists are out of. India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Burma, Indonesia and the Philippines and their trading 
privileges are undermined; Japan is securely defended by 
American forces while her living standard is still unburdened 
by a defence budget; and the United States has poured $2,000 
million into the country since the armistice. Small wonder 
that petty copyright infringements are not worth while. Japan 
is legislating thoroughly to prevent all practices which conflict 
with the standards of the victorious benefactors. 

Competition, fair or unfair, remains a threat of enormous 
importance to the British economy, and the scale of Japanese 
recovery has been striking. Against an average industrial 
index for the years 1932-6 of 100, the output of all indus- 
tries stood at 48.6 per cent. in 1946 and by 1951 had trebled 
to 147.4 per cent. The extension of this success must depend 
mainly upon a continuation of the political line-up with the 
United States. After 1932 China became Japan’s biggest single 
trading partner, providing (with Manchuria) a market for her 
manufactured goods and a source of the raw materials, notably 
coal, which Japan buys today from America at far higher 
prices. It is the Japanese acceptance of such topsy-turvy 
economics which balances the $2,000 million account. Short 
of a major political convulsion there is little likelihood that 
Japan will decide that the China market is worth an estrange- 
ment with America. Mao has the long-term aim of industrialis- 
ing China: he is unlikely to embark on the large scale exporta- 
tion of raw materials to further Japanese industry ai the 
expense of his own embryonic undertakings, nor will Japan 
wish to do anything to help forward Chinese industrialisation. 
Certainly Sino-Japanese trade will continue its present slow 
expansion, but Japan is likely to remain wholeheartedly in 
the Western camp. Her task will be to balance future cuts 
in American aid by greater success in the export markets, a 
factor upon which she ultimately depends. It is clear that 
the Japanese are not going to be content to make only beads 
and cotton pants for the Asian masses, for they are already 
achieving high standards of quality. The shops on the Ginza 
in Tokyo are filled with cameras which Press photographers 
in Korea prefer to German and American equipment; robust, 
thoroughly well-engineered toys can be bought in the huge 
department stores, where, incidentally, one is served with a 
courtesy which could not be matched in Oxford Street. The 
textile and heavy engineering industries are being rebuilt as 
fast as the acute shortage of internal capital permits. and 
Japanese technology in the cotton and rayon fields is good. 
Japanese competition will therefore be fierce and she will sell 
for her life as we sell for ours. Both sides can gain from an 
examination of any fields in which the battle may be rendered 
less bloody and profitless. 


ihe author. of this article has recently spent some months in Japan 
on behalf of a British engineering group which he represents in the 
Far East. A second article will be published in next week’s Spec/ator. 
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Air Speed Records 


By OLIVER STEWART 
ORLD air speed records have entered a critical 
region, unlike anything known before, and that is 
why they present a technical interest even greater 
than that of records set on long distance flights, such as 
across the Atlantic Ocean or between England and New 
Zealand. The speeds attained on the three-kilometres course 
by Duke, Lithgow and Verdin are in the mysterious transonic 
band, where there is an aerodynamic change and the aero- 
plane rushes into the drag rise associated with the speed of 
sound. Every additional kilometre-an-hour becomes doubly 
difficult and disproportionately large increases in engine thrust 
are needed. The speeds of 727.6, of 737.3 and of 753.4 miles 
an hour achieved in recent weeks are a preliminary flourish 
to a world absolute speed record yet to be made; a record 
which will be historic because it will mark the first passage 
by an aeroplane in straight and level flight through the region 
of drag rise and out on the other side to supersonic speed. 
Supersonic flight is a commonplace. But supersonic flight 
under official world record conditions is a totally different thing 
from supersonic flight at height, in a dive or as a snap instru- 
ment reading. The difficulties of setting a world record at 
over Mach | are immense. Yet we are near the time when 
it will be done. I would like to emphasise the difference 
between a world record at supersonic speed, and the super- 
sonic speed to which we have become accustomed at air 
displays. The world record must be done within a frame- 
work of rules which insist that the aircraft shall take off 
under its own power and land in one piece and which prohibit 
it from climbing to a height of more than 500 metres (1600 ft.) 
at any time during the attempt. In the speed base of 3 
kilometres (1.86 miles) it must keep below 100 metres. It 
has only a narrow layer of air in which to fly and cannot 
obtain the assistance of a dive. The degree of accuracy 
required of the timing equipment is high. When Donaldson 
set a record of 616 miles an hour in 1946 this meant that 
the apparatus on the course had to be linked with a quartz 
clock in the National Physical Laboratory; but now electronic 
clocks are used. The aircraft is also photographed by dupli- 
cated cameras as it crosses the starting and the finishing lines. 
An important point is that the world absolute speed record— 
and it is the same for all official international air records 
is a figure in the metric system. It cannot strictly be given 
in British Imperial measures. Thus if Lithgow’s attack on the 
record in the Swift were approved by the Fédération 
Aéronautique Internationale it would be as 1186.6 kilometres 
an hour. It was because there was trouble with the conversion 
that some confusion arose after Lithgow’s attempt had been 
announced. If people wish to make concessions to prejudice 
and to say that the speed was 737.3 miles an hour, that is 
their business, not the business of the governing body. This 
trouble is partly the consequence of the confusion into which 
the systems of weights and measures used in aviation have 
now been plunged. The knot is the speed unit approved by 
the British government for aircraft; but it is not a standard 
unit for it differs in Britain, America and France. The same 
is true of the nautical mile. It is therefore fortunate for those 
who like accuracy that official air records are only certified 
ir the metric system, which is both standard and international. 
Because of the rigorous manner in which rules are framed 
and applied; and because of the high degree of accuracy re- 
quired in the measurements, figures obtained under record 
conditions are comparable. They offer interesting comments 
upon the three recent contenders, the Hawker Hunter, the 
Vickers Supermarine Swift and the Douglas Skyray. Examina- 
tion of the figures suggests that the Mach number achieved 
by Duke in the Hunter was slightly below that obtained by 
Verdin in the Skyray. The difference of nearly 26 miles 
an hour in speed could only partly be explained by the ambient 
temperature and by the presence or absence of air turbulence. 
If Duke went to California with the Hunter he might achieve 
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a speed within five or ten miles an hour of that done by the 
American machine. But he would not be able to exceed the 
American speed by one per cent. which is the margin for 
making a new claim. 

Lithgow has suffered some misfortune in his attempts; but 
the capabilities of his aircraft are not far behind those of the 
Hunter, if at all. We have not at the moment the facts on 


which to decide. Both the Hunter and the Swift have a 
Rolis-Royce Avon engine fitted with re-heat. Re-heat is 
almost a necessity for world speed record breaking. The only 


alternative in sight would be rocket power. Re-heat steps 
up the engine thrust more as the aircraft moves faster and 
can, in some circumstances, give an increase in thrust of 
60 per cent. It consumes fuel at a great rate; but the 
ordinary fighter can carry enough for the four runs over the 
three-kilometres base and for the periods of acceleration. 

It seems, therefore, that there is not a great deal to choose 
between the speed capabilities of the three aircraft which have 
recently attacked the record. But the United States machine 
is worthy of special attention not only because it is slightly 
faster than the other two in the same temperature but also 
because it is a delta. 

This is the first time an aeroplane with a delta wing from has 
attacked the record although this plan form has been vigorously 
advocated on account of its value for high speeds. The delta 
has an aerodynamically smooth external envelope and it may 
do without a horizontal tailplane and so eliminate the drag that 
goes with it. The Boulton Paul P IIIA research aircraft seen 
at Farnborough is a delta without horizontal tailplane and 
although its Nene engine gives much less thrust than the Avon, 
calculation suggests that—if re-heat be excluded—it may be 
the fastest British aeroplane. It has not yet, however, reached 
the stage of development when it can be flown at full speed. 
There is a possibility that the delta may appear more, promi- 
nently in future among the single-seat interceptor machines. 
But there is an almost equal possibility that a straight wing 
aircraft like the French Trident may prevail ! 

One other point must be made. These records make 
heavy demands on piloting skill. The accuracy of the flying 
must be of the highest order if the best is to be obtained 
from the aeroplane. There are few things more difficult than 
to maintain a perfect course very close to the ground at 
extreme speed, yet the consistency of Duke’s and Lithgow’s 
runs are proof that it can be done. Duke achieved the almost 
incredible regularity of making four runs with a variation of 
but 0.3 kilometres, an hour in any pair. 

Attacks on the world absolute speed record are exceedingly 
expensive. But in the view of most people in aviation they are 
well worth while; not so much for their prestige value, although 
that may be appreciable; but on account of their technical 
interest. That interest is now at its highest. 
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Thou Shalt Not Dance 


By BRUCE WILLIAMSON Dublin. 


N a brief spasm of disobliging perception, Mr. Evelyn Waugh 
has called the Irish “an adroit and joyless people.” His 
adjectives cannot make much sense to anybody who, lack- 

ing fairly prolonged personal experience, has been brought up 
on the myth of charming, quick-tempered fainéants. The fact 
of the matter is that, to the great world which, we have reason 
to believe, lies somewhere beyond our mist-softened shores, we 
Irish are as Somerville and Ross made us. - But the truth of 
the matter is that Mr. Waugh well may be haif-right. Perhaps 
he saw some traditional Irish dancing—a Spartan exercise in 
which only the legs and feet are active. The rest of the body 
is turned to granite—arms rigidly down by the side, a face 
like an affidavit. It is admirably suited, one would think, to 
dancing on tombstones. We take our pleasures impatiently 
and seriously, with the gesture of a man groping for the aspirin. 

For the last fe’ weeks Roman Catholic bishops have been 

queueing up to speak their minds and deliver their instructions 
about dancing after midnight. They have grumbled conscien- 
tiously about this in the past, but it is only now that they have 
started to take direct action. This is the season of applica- 
tions for licences by the dance-hall proprietors, who ask district 
justices for permission to hold dances which may start about 
ten and end at two, three or four in the morning. In July 
the Bishop of Ardagh and Clonmacnoise, whose writ runs in 
no less than seven counties, ordered his flock to stop dancing, 
like Cinderella, at midnight. No intoxicating drink was to be 
served at any time (but the lads of the village can be grateful 
that there is no explicit prohibition on hip-flasks). The bishop 
pointed out that in England it was the general practice to end 
at midnight—a consolation that is not likely to be strikingly 
effective, as the Hierarchy has not been greatly given in the 
past to holding up “ pagan England” as an example to the 
Faithful here. 


The Bishop of Clogher went further than his colleague of 
Ardagh. Dancing at cross-roads, and on “dancing decks,” 
must end before lighting-up time; all halls conducted by 
Catholics must close by midnight; and there must be no 
attendance at late dances outside the diocese. This last ordi- 
nance is the most severe to date, and contrasts with the more 
liberal, and infinitely more practical, decrees of the Bishop of 
Galway, who authorises post-midnight gaiety at Christmas, 
Easter, Whitsuntide, and during the traditional tumult of 
Galway race week. 


These episcopal fiats allegedly were stimulated less by con- 
cern for the “ occasions of sin” offered by organised capering 
in the small hours than by anxiety for the health of the dancers. 
And in that respect there is something to be said for the bishops” 
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case. Country dance-halls usually serve a large area. Their 
clients—farm workers, domestic servants, shop assistants and: 
so on—may travel many miles to the hall at the end of their 
day’s work. They will then dance desperately until two of 
three in the morning, when they will traipse home again, 
arriving in time to have no. more -than a couple of hours’ 
twitching half-sleep before they start another day’s work, 
Thus, when the bishops take their text from the ravages of 
tuberculosis, they are batting on a socially desirable wicket, 

At the same time, it is doubtful whether any attempt to 
diminish the few opportunities for entertainment in rural areag 
will be justified by the results. So long as the “flight from 
the land” continues, it can be stopped only by making the 
land more attractive to live in. You cannot expect to keep: 
these people happy by organising study-groups or lantem 
lectures: they want to dance, to go to the cinema, to do 
everything that their city cousins do—and to do more of it 
in a shorter time. If these late joys are denied them, they will 
seek them out for themselves in the city; and the chances are 
that they will come to Dublin, which draws them as effectively 
as a mustard-plaster draws a boil. 

What the bishops are doing, however, is less interesting than 
the reaction to it, which promises to write, if not a chapter, 
at least a few paragraphs into the old unfinished story of 
Church and State. Episcopal instructions, of course, lack the 
force of law. One district justice, while sympathising with the 


eccleciastical ruling, has been granting licences for late dances, . 


in spite of opposition from the police as well as from the clergy. 
His point was that, until the legislature intervened to change 
the law, he saw no reason to refuse licences on the basis which 
the law allowed. Another justice was more equivocal. While, 
he said, the Hierarchy’s pronouncements were not mandatory, 
attention must be paid to them in view of Article 44 of the 
Constitution, whereby “the State recognises the special posi- 
tion of the Holy Catholic Apostolic and Roman Church as 
the guardian of the Faith professed by the great majority of 
the citizens.” Yet a third justice had the grace to observe 
that he had some responsibilities to the small minority which 
owed no allegiance to the Roman Catholic bishops. (Every 
Irishman abroad is assumed to be a Catholic. The assumption 
is not always correct; but, as it is only too often made in 
Ireland as well, one can hardly blame the foreigners.) By 
and large, the district justices have shown little sign of respond- 
ing to ecclesiastical pressure. One went so far as to say bluntly 
—and quite properly—that it was not his business to ensure 
that the people obeyed the bishops: that was a matter for 
the individual conscience. 


The individual consciences of the dance-hall proprietors have 
not been pulverised. While some of them have been content 
to agree to put up the shutters at midnight, many others have 
applied for late licences. It will be up to the customers to 
decide whether they can afford the spiritual disabilities incurred 
by fox-trotting after twelve. At the time of writing, only 
half-a-dozen bishops (in any country other than Ireland six 
would be a lot of bishops) have spoken. In the Archdiocese 
of Dublin, for example, no word has gone forth as yet. 

The thing is not likely to develop into a test of strength or 
an anti-clerical movement. By insisting on their concern for 
the health of the people, the bishops have avoided the occa- 
sionally embarrassing arguments which arise when such com- 
plexities as faith, morals and occasions of sin are mentioned. 
Nevertheless, the Hierarchy is taking a bit of a gamble by 
putting itself into open rivalry with the secular law. Ireland 
is not yet a theocracy. If a bishop’s ruling is disobeyed in 
small matters, it will become all that much easier to contem- 
plate disobedience in large ones. Is this the sin of gradualism? 

Meanwhile, Mr. Stan Kenton and his atomic orchestra have 
been giving shattering jazz concerts at the Theatre Royal, and 
Mr. Frankie Laine has been singing “ Your Cheating Heart” 
from the balcony of his Dublin hotel to a boiling porridge of 
femininity in the streets below. 








Mr. James Pope-Hennessy’s series of asticles on contemporary 
London will be resumed in next week’s “ Spectator.” 
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(Bethnal Green 
(Lefévre 


John Martin. 
——tThomas Bewick. 
Museum.)——-L. S. Lowry. 
Gailery.) 

Ir is a curious quirk that has juxtaposed 

exhibitions of John Martin and Thomas 

Bewick at Whitechapel and Bethnal Green 

respectively. Never was ambition so over- 

weening, or so humble; its results so 
grandiose or so compact. A century sepa- 
rates the birth and death of the two men 
from Tyneside and a distance vaster than 
all the halls of Babylon. Fashion and 
scholarship have contrived, since the war, to 
raise John Martin almost from the dead, so 
that there can now be few who have not 
considered one or two of his cosmic ** mach- 
ines,’’ as Eric Newton aptly calls them, or— 
dare one say it ?—delighted in the capers of 
the rest of the family : notably William of 
the brass-bound tortoise-shell hat and self- 
styled Philosophical Conqueror of All 

Nations ; Richard the poetic Quartermaster- 

Sergeant in the Guards ; and Jonathan the 

York Minster incendiarist. We have known 

about John’s compulsive preoccupations 

with the sewage of London and his sundry 
inventions like that of the Elastic Iron Ship. 

What the present exhibition does is to give 

London its first proper look since 1854 at 

Martin’s paintings and, moreover, since 

many of them have been cleaned, a first 

chance accurately to assess the qualities of 
his colour and his handling. 

Let’s face it: they donot come out well. 
Martin—who made £20,000 from his prints 
within a year or two—was as bad a painter 
as popular idols usually are. How hard he 
tried to capture the awful in the nineteenth- 
century sense of the word; how often he 
succeeded in ours ! He was not bad at suns 
and moons ; sometimes he could hit off an 
effect of mountains (in Arthur and Aegle for 
example) though his rock formations owed 
more to personal invention than to geo- 
logical research ; he was no fist at all at 
lightning, which clanks like a clumsy crank- 
shaft ; fire he sometimes pulled off, but he 
had not the most elementary conception of 
water and wave structure (compare the 
journeyman stuff of Stormy Sea and Burning 
Town with Sir Kenneth Clark’s Turner 
recently seen in this same gallery). His sense 
of form was well-nigh non-existent (seldom 
can two birds have been painted so clumsily 
upon such a scale as in The Assuaging of the 
Waters) and his technique was usually as 
mechanically and perfunctorily linear as 
that of Canaletto in a hurry, or as turgid as 
embossed leatherwork. 

Bad painters are not necessarily without 
interest, and Martin’s mannerist use of deep 
Perspective—one of the most powerful 
weapons in the painter’s armoury—sheds 
as fascinating a light upon the mental climate 
of the period as earlier philosophical- 
mathematical researches do upon that of the 
renaissance. At his least pretentious, in one 
or two of his small watercolours, there is a 
hint of a genuinely lyric talent ; . while in his 
engravings he shows, not merely an admir- 
able technique, but a unifying grasp of scale 
and detail which usually escaped him in-his 
oils. But Haydon recognised . the basic 
impossibility of pitching one’s standard of 
sublimity at such a level, and Martin surely 
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warrants neither more nor less attention 
than we give to an artist of the calibre, say, 
of Desiderio Monst. Bewick, that most 
lovable of men, is another cup of tea. If 
you have ever handled one of his books, 
do not miss the bicentenary exhibition at 
the Bethnal Green Museum. 


* * * 


If John Martin sometimes recalls the 
Babel towers of Breughel, L. S. Lowry 
recalls his busy multitudes. ‘* I deal with 
painting as I deal with things. I paint a 
window just as I look out of a window. If 
an open window looks wrong in a picture, 
I draw the curtains and shut it, just as I 
would in my own room.’’ The words are 
Picasso’s, but something of the same rather 
Hogarthian attitude to painting (‘‘ my 
picture is my stage, etc. ’’) surely moulds 
much of Lowry’s work ? His new show at 
Reid and Lefévre, one of his best I should 
say, cannot be said radically to break new 
ground (thank goodness !). Out of all the 
ingredients of industrial squalor and depres- 
sion, Lowry somehow contrives to shake up 
a result that is neither squalid nor depress- 
ing. There are paintings, like the Reservoir 
with its horizontal parallels, which are the 
negation of activity, but it is the artist’s 
view of urban life which mainly charms and 
intrigues us. Where a painter like Herman 
=~ us his workers in close-up to achieve 

€ maximum emotional impact, Lowry’s 
scuttle remotely, giving us much that same 
feeling of detached fascination that we have 
for the view through the hoarding round a 
new building site. Sometimes, it must be 
admitted, these bustling crowds are really a 
confession of weakness, a recognition of 
structural faults in the composition, but in 
the smaller pictures especially they are 
placed with great felicity. These are the 
characters from the background of our lives, 
with whom we are never involved—the man 
behind the counter, the woman sitting 
opposite in the Tube, the figures in the 
queue for the cinema or the football match. 

M. H, MIDDLETON 


OPERA 


Luisa Miller. By Verdi. (Sadler’s Wells.) 


Poor Schiller! Little read in this country 
in the original and probably less enjoyed, 
he must be known to a considerable number 
of people simply by the sad hashes of his 
plays made by Verdi’s librettists and the 
windy idealism of the Ode to Joy. His 
Cabale und Liebe certainly contains some 
grotesquely contrived situations, and even the 
characters themselves could be called gro- 
tesque by an unsympathetic reader; but that 
they are sharply, even fantastically, delineated 
characters no one could deny. Luisa and 
her lover Ferdinand are passionate, star- 
gazing idealists, whose ignorance of all the 
rules of commonsense, custom and com- 
promise is nothing less than sublime. Miller 
is a half-comic, half-pathetic musician, a 
homely philosopher in whom the instincts 
of,honour and subservience are comically at 
war. .The President is a revolting and brutal 
cynic, Wurm a cold-blooded intriguer; but 
Lady Milford, though amusingly insistent 
on her British birth, enlists our sympathy 


_and our interest from beginning to end, for 


in her the instincts of good and evil. are 


seen as under a microscope. Verdi’s 
librettist, Cammarano, reduced all these 
characters to operatic dolls, leaving only the 
improbabilities and fustian of the intrigue, 
which he again reduced to conventional 
Operatic proportions by drastic simplifica- 
tion. Two of his characters—Count Walter 
and Federica (who correspond to Schiller’s 
President and Lady Milford)—are not even 
parodies of their original, but quite different 
and wholly uninteresting. 


Luisa Miller is a work of Verdi’s musical 
adolescence, still nearer to his youthful 
crudities than to the works of his early 
maturity, though Rigoletto came only two 
years later. The score is full of prophetic 
hints, especially in the high baritone part 
of Miller. There are already suggestions of 
what Verdi was soon to make of the orchestra 
—in the prelude to the last act, for example— 
and of the chorus, which even appears on 
several occasions when it is not required, 
instead of being relegated to the background 
as in the older opera. The interest is almost 
entirely melodic and rhythmic and Verdi’s 
very individual harmonic sense only shows 
occasionally. The only big hit in the way of 
an aria is Rodolfo’s in the last act, the single 
air by which the opera has been known at 
least to gramophone-fanciers. But there is 
plenty of melody to delight Verdi’s admirers 
and, in the final trio, a hint of the wonderful 
conclusion of Forza del Destino. 

The Sadler’s Wells company sang excel- 
lently and this must rank with their great 
successes of the past in reviving the lesser- 
known Verdi. Victoria Elliott’s Luisa and 
John Hargreaves’s Miller were really out- 
standing in style as well as in vocal tone, and 
Oreste Kirkop’s Rodolfo had a brilliance 
and a youthful vigour admirably suited to 
the part. Jean Watson’s Federica was well 
done, though not quite convincing dramati- 
cally; and Harold Blackburn sang and played 
the part of Franz (Schiller’s Wurm) with 
amusing British understatement. The orch- 
estra played with a new refinement of phrase 
and tone under James Robertson, and 
Basil Coleman’s production was generally 
effective. The Millers’ house, as designed 
by Patrick Robertson, presented both 
producer and audience with some difficult 
moments, as it was impossible to tell the 
inside from the outside; windows, doors and 
walls seemed to be interchangeable. 

MARTIN COOPER 
* 7 * 


Master of the King’s Musick 

Sir ARNOLD Bax’s death in Ireland has a 
poetic rightness which he himself would 
have appreciated. Wholly English by birth, 
he was a passionate lover of Celtic things and 
the inspiration and the character of much 
of his music was certainly Celtic rather than 
Anglo-Saxon. His contribution to British 
music was large and varied, for he was a 
profuse writer with an astonishing facility. 
Brilliant orchestral colour and a sense of 
romantic nostalgia mark his better known 
works; but in his chamber music, his songs 
and the wonderful choral Mater ora Filium 
he showed a richness of invention and a fine 
sense of texture which endear these works to 
all musicians. He was an accomplished and 
witty writer, as he showed in a most enjoyable 
volume of reminiscences. M: C. : 
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THEATRE 


Romeo and Juliet. By William Shakespeare. 
(Guildford Repertory.——Four Winds. 
By Alex Atkinson. (Phoenix.) 


Propas._y there never has been a period 
when Repertory was not in difficulty of some 
sort, a chronic condition which has led to 
the easy belief that Rep. flourishes and 
draws its inspiration from a state of semi- 
despair. But even though a strange mixture 
of completely selfless and healthily ambitious 
persons are willing to struggle from week 
to week in conditions which any other 
Trade Union would denounce as appalling, 
the truth is that Rep. persists, like democracy, 
in spite of and not because of the difficulties. 
Partly the trouble is that West End manage- 
ments are inclined to look on Repertory as a 
divinely provided and presumably divinely 
training ground for the actors, 
producers and scenic designers whom they 
will later use to their financial advantage; 
tly that the ‘‘sophisticated’’ of the towns 
which Repertory theatres exist follow the 
West End lead and refuse in many cases the 
support of the not yet ‘‘discovered’’ which 
could make so much difference, morally and 
financially, to the neglected theatre in their 
midst. There is of course something else. 
Sir Max Beerbohm once said to me that in his 
view a theatre could not be said to exist 
unless its seats were covered in red plush 
and the dress circle joined to the pros- 
cenium arch. At the lowest a theatre is a 
temple of show-business and should look 
like it. But the parsimonious and semi- 
philistine Fathers of towns and cities through- 
out the country are comfortably content to 
let their theatre continue in a building which 
is either a converted chapel, a re-converted 
flea-pit, a bastard Town Hall annexe or the 
like with neither the comfort and glamour 
of a good auditorium nor even the purely 
functional necessities of a properly raked 
and proportioned stage, an adequate scene 
dock and an efficient lighting system. 

Mr. Charles Landstone, that bewitching 
spirit of theatre everywhere, is sure that 
although the last three years of rapid tele- 
vision expansion have hit Rep. another hard 
blow, many theatres, like the Midland which 
is so well directed by Mr. Anthony John, 
are now finding a compensating virtue in 
T.V. For thousands are sceing ‘‘live’’ 
acting of plays for the first time on their 
screens, and as the instalments on their sets 
are paid off are beginning to come into the 
theatres to discover at first hand what this 
thing called drama is about. Will they 
keep on coming? The answer depends 
greatly on whether municipal authorities 
can and will build theatres which look like 
theatres. 

This all arises from a Romeo and Juliet, 
the Guildford Theatre’s 29Ist production 
in seven years, which I saw last week. 
Mr. Roger Winton, without even the mini- 
mum requirements of stage space and 
equipment, produced this very difficult play 
with fluency and a real poetic sensitivity. 
It is a pity the Guildford Corporation can- 
not see it on a proper stage: they would, I 
believe, immediately decide to give their 
citizens a worthy theatre. Two perfor- 
mances are outstanding: Mr. Trader 
Faulkner’s softly-musical voiced Romeo 
(we should be seeing him at Stratford within 
three years) and Mr. Geoffrey Taylor’s cut 
and thrust at that tragically endearing fellow, 
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Mercutio. Miss Shirley Cooklin’s Juliet 
was spoilt by the pseudo-balletic style of 
movement fashionable with young actresses 
at the moment, but her sense of the poetry. 
of the part was anything but fashionable; 
it was real. 

* * * 

Mr. Alex Atkinson’s play is a routine 
thriller with a foreseeable twist, but his 
dialogue is of a higher standard than we are 
accustomed to hearing in a piece of this kind. 
Strangely enough this is almost a pity, for 
his ability has led him into protracting scenes 
which would be more dramatic cut short and 
going off his beat to moralise on morality, 
immorality and similar subjects. Mr. Frank 
Lawton has a difficult job as the deranged 
husband of a worthless wife, intent on 
murdering her latest lover—difficult because 
the author has kept him on his toes so long 
that the character gets cramp; but to com- 
pensate, Mr. William Kendall has a joyous 
time as a conscientiously moral adulterer 
devoted to the shared delights of a small tent 
outside on the Yorkshire moors. It is Miss 
Betty Ann Davies, however, who dominates 
the play. Miss Davies has the ability to play 
an emotional scene with a completely 
**non-theatrical’’ intensity; she can invest a 
character with a demanding sincerity. She 
does so here, and it is good to watch her. 
Not so good, however, to watch yet another 
starlet, this time of television, trying to cope 
with a very small part beyond her ability. 

DEREK MONSEY 
* . > 


Shakespeare Memorial Theatre Picture 
Gallery and Museum: Stratford-upon- 
Avon, 


DraAMA has never inspired anything very 
much from the painter. So it is not sur- 
prising to find that the newly restored and 
decorated gallery which the Governors have 
just reopened in a part of the old Memorial 
Theatre which escaped the fire contains 
pictures more entertaining and curious than 
notable as works of art. There are, however, 
two works by Fuseli—The Three Witches and 
The Arrest of Cambridge, Scrope and Grey— 


, and a Zuccarelli which should interest any- 


body, as well as a Romney painting of 
Titania for which the lovely Emma Hamilton 
is said to have posed. Of the ‘‘ entertain- 
ing,’’ perhaps most remarkable is a large 
work on The Immortality of David Garrick 
in which the great actor is being wafted 
towards Shakespeare in heaven; it was 
described by Horace Walpole, the catalogue 
proudly says, as ‘‘ ridiculous and bad.’’ 
Most curious perhaps is the portrait of Ada 
Rehan as Katherine the Shrew (by Eliot 
Gregory) which serves as a reminder of how 
that actress set the still strangely popular 
fashion of playing the part: statuesque, 
indomitable—and, judging from the look in 
her eyes, untameable. Bardolaters will be 
happy in this unique gallery. And the less 
insistently devoted can certainly spend a 
pleasant half-hour in it. It forms a notable 
adjunct to the theatre. 
D.M. 


BALLET 


Carte Blanche. (Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet.) 


Carte Blanche illustrates the dangerous 
element in Walter Gore’s choreography, 
which is an aptitude to underexplore the 
fundamental movements of the dance and to 
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rely over much for his effects~on 

and props. So far has he erred in this 
particular instance that Carte Blanche 
emerges as a mixture of circus and panto. 


mime stuff, complete with a very unfunny 


pantomime horse and clowning which hag 
no place outside the sawdust ring. It is, 
in fact, so far removed from even the 
lightest aspect of ballet as scarcely to 
require a company of trained dancers for 
its performance. It is a pity that after s9 
many years when Gore, presumably, would 
have been able to devote much time and 
thought to a ballet for Sadler’s Wells, that 
the commission should have come just at the 
moment when he was greatly occupied with 
the launching of his own ballet company, 
The dancers give as much as they are able to 
the slender material at hand, and one’s 
attention is drawn to Margaret Hill’s 
nice sense of comedy, Pirmin Trecu’s neat 
performance as the Tight Rope Walker, 
and also to the trim and lively personality 
of Johaar Mosaval. 

Although Blood Wedding was produced 
last June, I had not seen it before this week, 
It is a good piece of work, an excellent first 
attempt (for this company) by Alfred Rod- 
rigues. Based on the play Bodas de Sangre 
by Lorca, Blood Wedding tells of a wife 
who runs away on the wedding night with 
her former lover, and of the tragedy which 
ensues. Maryon Lane (who is standing up 
well to the greater responsibilities she must 
now assume in the company), David Poole 
and Margaret Hill all give convincing per- 
formances and help to make the drama into 
something which is not only felt but also 
sustained. Isabel Lambert’s décor and 
costumes are carefully considered and show 
her usual sense of restraint. It would have 
been so easy on this occasion to fall into the 
pit of sensationalism. Like many other 
designers she stumbled over the figure of 
Death; so anxious was she to avoid the 
obvious convention that Gerd Larsen 
appeared looking more like a Harlequin 
than the inevitable chilling symbol. 

LILLIAN BROWSE 


CINEMA 


Rome, Eleven O’Clock. (Studio One.)—— 
Glinka. (Continentale.) 


THE nicest thing about the two films I 
review this week is that they are both shown 
on old-fashioned screens. This means that 
the heads of the players are not cut off at 
the eyebrows and this gives them a more 
realistic air even if it is not very original. 
Rome, Eleven O’Clock is a film based on 
the recent disaster in which 200 girls applying 
for a job in an office building, congregated 
on a staircase which collapsed beneath them, 
This accident shook Rome considerably, 
not only because it was horrible but also 
because it revealed the parlous financial 
position of such a large number of women. 
Giuseppe de Santis takes eight of these 
pathetic job-hungry girls and by little 
sketches uncovers their personal dramas, 
all of which are depressing. As he follows 
them into the impatient queue in the street, 
chattering up the stairs, brawling there like 
lively sardines, he builds up to his climax 
with brilliant assurance, accurately casting 
over his chosen heroines to fish them out 
from a sea of faces. This is very skilful, very 
gripping; but after the disaster, illustrated 
with a wealth of shattering detail, both he 
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and we, worn out by what we have been 
through, inevitably sink into a flatness 
which no happy endings, no touches of 
humour, no further tragedies, no ironic 
glimpses of public and press can raise. 

oF > * 

The lives of composers in pictorial form 
are apt to be tedious, but Russia’s tribute to 
Glinka is fascinating, not because it fails 
to follow familiar paths but chiefly because 
it is Russian. Anything which seeps through 
the iron curtain is bound, by virtue of its 
rarity, to have a mysterious quality about it, 
the simplest Russian face inviting study 
worthy of a Martian visitor, the Russian 
landscape seeming strange and exciting. 
It is true that Alexandrov the director leaves 
his native land for Venice at one point, 


but even here his views of that celestial city 


Remember, 
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are unusal. Wherever he takes his camera, 
charged with a pale filtered sort of colour, 
he invokes a feeling of stimulation, his 
groupings, his action scenes, above all his 
backgrounds striking the eye with their 
freshness. Glinka’s life is a heavenly gift 
to the Republic as he was the first musician 
to apothoesise the peasant in his operas. 
He was the Pushkin of music, a great patriot, 
a great champion of the underprivileged: 
the only thing he was not was a great 
composer. However, those magnificent 
basses with which Russia abounds give 
his works rousing treatment—such wonderful 
voices it seems brutal to can them—and 
nobody need care what they are singing 
as long as they sing. Too long by exactly 
half, this film nevertheless merits a visit. 
VIRGINIA GRAHAM 
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Report by Allan M. Laing 


Memories are short these days and mnemonics correspondingly more useful. 


Competitors are 


asked, therefore, for the usual prizes, to compose neat, rhymed mnemonic verses for any matters 
which are liable to elude the memory without some verbal knot in the handkerchief as a starter. 
For example, there are the names of the Quarter Days, the various charges for postal packages, 


or the meanings of such grammatical terms as asyndeton and synecdoche, 


No line limit is 


imposed, but brevity is always a prizeworthy quality. 


Judging from the results of this compe- 
tition, | must conclude that mnemonics— 
good ones—are rather like folk songs: that 
is to say, they are not deliberately composed, 
but just come into being mysteriously. To 
ensure their acceptance, they must come 
trippingly off the tongue so that they can be 
memorised easily; they should be as short 
as possible, for the same reason; and they 
must be useful. Very few competitors 
succeeded in filling this bill. None, with 
the possible exception of Sir Patrick Laird, 
approached the catchy simplicity of ‘‘Thirty 
days hath September,’’ But there was 
plenty of variety. 

The entries included mnemonics on 
(among other subjects) buses from Victoria 
Station, stings and claret stains, stalactite 
and stalagmite, the halving principle in 
shorthand, Quarter Days, summertime, the 
Highway Code, domestic poisons and their 
antidotes, latitude and longitude, solstice 
and equinox and Bacon’s four fallacies. In 
addition T. E. Caton, in some neat verses 
pooh-poohed mnemonics altogether, and 
W. Bernard Wake was pessimistic enough to 
write: 

As an aid to the learned and the clever 

A mnemonic is memory’s tonic; 

But it’s useless to those who can never 

Remember the simplest mnemonic. 

I emerged from my judicial labours with 
three winners. I suggest £2 10s. Od. to 
H. A. C. Evans for his memorable couplets 
on a series of difficult words; and twenty- 
five shillings each to Vedette for his Quarter 
Day rhymes (though I think he should have 
mentioned Midsummer Day by name in his 
second couplet) and Sir Patrick Laird, who 
has supplied a neat and _ satisfactory 
mnemonic for a matter which many people 
still find puzzling. 

PRIZES 
(H. A. C. Evans) 
Synecdoche? Synecdoche 
Gives part for whole, as ‘‘waves’’ for ‘‘sea. 


Euphemism? Euphemism ™* 
Says **growing pains’’ for ‘‘rheumatism.’’ 


Epigram? For Epigram 

A phrase with wit and wisdom cram. 

Hendiadys? Hendiadys 

Says ‘‘bliss and youth’”’ for ‘‘youthful bliss.’ 

Asyndeton? Asyndeton 

Means scrapping the Conjunc-ti-on. 

Litotes? In Litotes 

**Not small’’ means ‘ ‘great, 
means ‘‘flees.”’ 

Periphrasis? Periphrasis 

Says ‘*Taste my lips’’ instead of ‘‘Kiss.’ 

Hyperbole? Hyperbole 

Says ‘‘millions,’’ meaning ‘‘two or three.”’ 

Onomatopoeia? Onomatopoeia 

Takes care of the sounds, and the sense is clear. 

Aposiopesis? Thus Aposiopesis: 

**You can ruddy well go to—’’—the speaker 
ceases. 


o> 66 


stays not’’ 


(VEDETTE) 
The English Quarter Days _ 
On Lady Day the primrose comes alive: 
The month is March, the day is twenty-five. 
St. John the Baptist’s Day has flowers galore: 
The month is June, the day is twenty-four. 
By Michaelmas we’ve welcomed corn and 
wine: 
September’s here, the day is twenty-nine. 
Last of the four—not least—comes Christmas 


Day, 
The date of which I do not need to say? 


(Str PATRICK LAIRD) 
Summer Time 


Put on the clock—prolong the sun: 
Put back an hour—the summer's done. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 191 


Set by John Usborne 


For the usual prize of £5 (which may be 
divided) readers are asked to compose not 
more than eight lines of verse entitled, 
**4 Bedouin Birdwatcher on Seeing the First 
Cuckoo in Autumn,’’ 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, in 
envelopes marked ‘*Competition,’’ and 
must be received not later than October 20th. 
Results will be published in the Spectator of 
October 30th. 
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Country Life 


THE evening sun was low and, travelling an 
undulating road, it was often in my eyes and 
so brilliant that I could hardly see where I 
was going. When I looked at the fields on 
either side the stubble was golden. There 
was a nip of frost in the air and on my 
arrival at the farm which was my destination 
I was surprised to find the men loading 
sheaves to the Dutch barn complaining that 
they were both hot and thirsty. I was glad 
to get into the warmth of the shippon and 
stand there watching the milking machine. 
The dairyman winked at me as he hurried 
to weigh and record a can of milk and I was 
amused to see how stealthily a line of kittens 
came round the door, following a trail of 
drops that led to the cooler. My business 
was to buy some eggs and in a little while 
I had collected them and passed back through 
the farmyard. The great mass of sheaves in 
the barn was a pleasing sight but the men 
working to stack the corn had no time to 
look about. Although the owl was flying 
and night gathering in the hollows they had 
long hours of work ahead before they could 
take their ease. 


Roasted Pigeons 

Last week we sat down to roasted pigeons 
garnished with strips of bacon. They were 
a mouth-watering sight and as plump as only 
autumn pigeons can be. One evening they 
had been flighting along the side of the wood 
and the next they were in the roasting tin. 
The first thing to do with a pigeon from the 
stubble is to remove the crop, for the fer- 
menting corn will spoil the flavour of the 
meat, just as an unpaunched rabbit will be 
contaminated by the contents of the stomach. 
My task had been that of feathering and 
dressing the birds, since I had been the one 
to show such enthusiasm for roast pigeon. 
Years ago I brought home pigeons so fre- 
quently that we became more than satiated 
with them in any sort of dish. Sometimes, 
in late winter, we had to boil the birds before 
roasting them and often they proved hard 
and dry at that. The pigeons we enjoyed last 
week were succulent, and well they might 
have been, for their crops had .been full of 
wheat and oats—and good handful in each 
and almost enough grain to make a small 
loaf. 


Sugar and Wine 


Sugar is derationed and since the news was 
given I have thought about brewing a crock 
of wine. The elderberries are ready for 
picking and, in fact, they will improve with a 
touch of frost. When I was a child I used 
to watch my grandmother making wine at 
harvest time. Many a stone jar was pushed 
away to mature in the cupboard under the 
stairs and many a cobwebbed one was dis- 
covered when the season’s wine was stored, 
All kinds of fruit and flowers can be turned 
into wine, from blackberries to clover and 
gorse, and wine-making used to be.a seasonal 
task, like making mushroom ketchup. Young 
members of the household were sent out in 
spring and summer to gather cowslips or 
dandelions to be brewed. The rationing of 
sugar put an end to home-made wine, for 
which only brown sugar is really satisfactory, 
and perhaps the present-day farmer’s wife will 
find her hands too full to turn to such an 
old-fashioned business. I cannot claim to 
have any of the secrets of winé-making 
but I can give a little advice on the subject 
of storing the product. It is a good plan 
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to wire the corks, to label the bottles and 
make sure the storing place does not contain 
less pleasant concoctions such as floor stain ! 


Fungi 

This is the time for fungus growth and 
walking through the woods on damp autumn 
days one often discovers a clump of fungus 
on a decaying tree, as I discovered a great 
composite growth on an old ash stump the 
other day. Many of these fungi are edible, 
but lack of knowledge, and fear of being 
poisoned, prevents most of us from sampling 
them. It is fairly common knowledge that 
the puff-ball is edible. It is not a hard fungus 
to identify and I have been intending to try 
a dish of them for a long time, but although 
I have found quite a few in the past week, 
I am still a little apprehensive of eating them. 
Most people avoid touching all but the mush- 
room. Photographs of edible fungi are 
not very satisfactory and while they would 
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nearly all prove admirable studies for artists 
in colour, it is surprising how hard it is to 
discover good illustrations of the safe-to-cat 
varieties, so highly esteemed by those who 


consequences of eating the wrong fungus the 
desire to cook them is a little dulled even 
when some of the spores look as though they 
would fry or stew and taste as appetising as 
liver. 


Frost Precautions 


Frost and cold winds stunt and wilt plants 
more than most people realise and while 
even geraniums can be left out of doors in 
comparatively mild districts, it is wiser to 
shelter them where shelter is available. 
Dahlias and begonias and any delicate plants 
that were brought out from frames,or glass- 
house earlier in the year should be put back 
under cover this month. 

IAN NIALL. 


the Editor 





THE UNHAPPY HYPOCRITE 


Sm,—In his robust rejection of Professor 
Johnson’s estimate of Dickens, Mr. Waugh 
is surely too hard on the great novelist. 
There was, no doubt, something of the 
illusionist in Dickens, but it is not just to 
condemn him as a hypocrite for not living 
up to an idealised portrait of himself drawn 
by a biographer eighty years or so after his 
death. 

For example, when Dickens said of his 
contributions to the Carlton Chronicle: “ The 
circulation is a small one. . . . It is all among 
the nobs too Better still. They'll buy 
the book ” (meaning Pickwick), he was mak- 
ing a chuckling comment that any writer 
might make whose books were reaching all 
sorts and conditions of men. Professor 
Johnson’s sentimental observation that 
“Dickens valued the laughter and tears of 
the poor as much as he did the acclaim of 
the rich” does not make Dickens’s remark 
in the least hypocritical. Further, Dickens 
never thought himself the protomartyr 
(through overwork) of the Welfare State. 
That is merely one of the Professor's fantasies. 

Turning to the question of conduct, Dickens 
may or may not have seduced Ellen Ternan, 
and in any event it takes two to make a 
seduction. It is certain that he left her £1,000 
in his will. Had he provided for her more 
generously the world would have been even 
more certan that she was his mistress, thus 
adding to her disrepute. 

The overwhelming factor in any considera- 
tion of the character of Dickens is the almost 
super-human physical and mental stamina 
which he exhibited. There is something heroic 
in such an immense output on such a sus- 
tained level. If some passages of some of 
the novels are uncomfortable, mealy-mouthed, 
even maudlin—as they undoubtedly are—they 
should be generously forgiven because of the 
immensity and variety of the whole. The 
fervent heat of Dickens's mind rarely cooled. 
His sheer invention in the comic is one of 
the prodigies of literature. The prevailing 
response aroused by this astonishing exuber- 
ance is one of intense enjoyment. Insincerity 
on such a scale could only engender disgust. 
—Yours faithfully, 

L. J. FREWOoD 

109 Farnaby Road, Bromley, Kent 


COAL: A MINER’S REPLY 


Sir,—I am writing this letter in reply to Mr. 
Anderson's “The Price of Memories.” 

The very basis of my article, “ Coal—A 
Miner’s View” was that the responsibility 
for supplying the country’s coal was one upon 
the whole community—not just the mining 
community. It is disquieting, to say the least, 
to find one who has made a study of the 
mining industry so barren of ideas. Mr. 
Anderson’s only solution appears to be: the 
miners must work “Harder and Oftener.” 

The fact that men prefer to be school- 
masters, salaried officials, and clerymen, etc., 
rather than to be miners, and that miners 
are leaving the pits for jobs of a more con- 
genial nature, is ignored. The fact that a 
labour force 70,000 fewer than in 1938 pro- 
duced an output in 1951 and 1952 equal to 
the 1938 output, is of no consequence to 
Mr. Anderson. 

Should the fairies satisfy Mr. Anderson's 
“ wishful thinking that miners should not get 
injured,” “not be ill” and not get “ browned 
off,” I am sure his services would be very 
much in demand. The Times of September 
15th, 1953, carried a report that the Minister 
of Fuel in Czechoslovakia had to draft 
military personnel into the mines to get the 
coal that the country needed. The Minister 
gave the reasons for this as being the high 
rate of absenteeism which was between 38 
per cent. and 41 per cent. in some districts 
with an overall absentee rate of 18.4 per cent. 
During a visit | made to Ruhr coalfields in 
1949, I found the same difficulty in getting 
sufficient men into the pits, and the figures 
of overall absenteeism of 22 per cent. were 
given by the Managing Director of a large 
coal combine. Here are instances of two 
countries with our problems, one where 
individual freedom is said not to exist and 
the other with one and a half million unem- 
ployed at the time in question: They 
obviously do not find them so easy or simple 
to solve as Mr. Anderson. 

I would suggest these figures of absenteeism 
for three countries, far apart from each other, 
must show that conditions of employment 
(natural and man-made) peculiar to mining 
are conducive to a fairly high absentee rate. 
This fact must be faced, and steps taken to 
eradicate bad conditions where possible, and 
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to mechanise, reducing to a minimum the 
hard manual labour that at present constitutes 
coal face work. As to the charge of looking 
backwards, nothing could be farther from the 
truth. My article stands, I feel, as proof 
that I was looking at the coal industry jg 
1953—not in 1926. 

Mr. Anderson’s reply justified the fear | 
expressed, that the solution of many to the 
coal problem is to “ Whip the Miner.” May 
I ask him to think again and to give ug 
some constructive thinking. His replies that; 

“More coal can be produced by the 
simplest of all methods, by more men 
coming to work more regularly”; 

and 

“The simple answer is that coal pro- 
duced on Saturdays ought to have been 
produced during the week ” 

are too easy. Mr. Anderson’s article contains 
too many “ ifs,” reminding one of the school- 
boy story—“If the moon were made of 
green cheese.” I am afraid we should be 
the “simple fools” Mr. Anderson obviously 
thinks we are when he classes opinions other 
than his own as nonsense, if we accepted his 

“ simple” explanations.—Yours faithfully, 

G. W. MITCHELL 

43 Ash Tree Road, Thorne, Doncaster 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 


Sirn,—There has been so much adverse 
criticism of the British Association’s Liverpool 
meeting in your columns recently, criticism 
with much of which I heartily disagree, that 
I feel compelled to attempt some reply. 
~On the one hand, we are told that the 
BA ought to present resumés or digests of 
the present state of various branches of 
science, and on the other that papers should 
be up-to-the-minute accounts of the newest 
discoveries. These criticisms, as criticisms, 
cancel one another out, and as far as the 
programmes of some sections are concerned 
are in any case not justified. 

Secondly, there have been some scathing 
remarks about the standard of presentation 
of papers. In the zoology section, at any 
rate, the papers were all well prepared, nearly 
all clearly delivered and thoroughly intelli- 
gible, and were of interest not only to the 
professional zoologists but to the large number 
of educated laymen who attended this section. 
Furthermore, almost all the speakers kept 
well within the time allotted, and so allowed 
for interesting and valuable discussions. As 
far as Section D is concerned, I firmly deny 
all the criticisms made on these points. 

Thirdly, the most vigorous criticism has 
come from the Press. Unless Messrs. Chap- 
man Pincher and Ritchie Calder have misled 
me, they make or imply the claim that the 
chief object of the British Association should 
be the provision of copy for the “ national 
Press.” This suggestion might have some air 
of plausibility if the “national Press ~ were 
prepared to do a more serious job of report- 
ing, but here is an example of what occurred. 
A symposium on shell-fish biology was 
arranged, which consisted of several papers 
and two films, all of similar length, merit 
and interest. It formed a coherent whole 
which should obviously have been reported 
as such. In fact, one paper was selected for 
wide coverage; was it really a coincidence that 
this paper included in its title the word 
sex”? 

Lastly, none of the adverse criticisms that 
I have seen have mentioned one of the best 
features of BA. meetings, the Evening Dis- 
courses. I was only able to attend one, 
that by Sir Ben Lockspeiser on the develop- 
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ment of powered flight over the past fifty 
years. He spoke for two hours and it seémed 
like one. It was a lesson in how to lecture, 
and intensely interesting to a layman like 
myself. Surely this is an excellent example 
of the way in which the British Association 
continues to carry out the admirable inten- 
tions of its founders.—Yours faithfully, 
JOHN S. COLMAN 
Port Erin, Isle of Man 


LINCOLN’S DOGGEREL 


Sir,—The quotation from Abraham Lincoln's 
boyhood notebook, with which Sir Ernest 
Barker closes his review of Mr. Thomas's 
biography, interests me greatly. 

My old family bible contains two other ver- 
sions of the same doggerel. One, dating appa- 
rently from the 1790s, reads: “William Thomas 
White his Hand an pan he Will be good But 
the Lord kens When, age 10 years "—to which 
an older relative has added “ God bless him, 
Thos. Bennett, Couchs Mill, Cornwall, The 
Son of Mary Bennett.” The second version 
follows the entry “Samuel Coad’s Book 
August 1802” and reads:— 

“Samuel Coads am and pen 
(he) will be good but the Lord 
noth when 
Samuel Coads an and pen 
God bless the wrighter AMEN.” 

That the tag should have been current 
about the same time among the children of 
the American West and among those of a little 
Cornish village indicates that it might have 
a longer and more interesting history than 
suspected by Mr. Thomas or your reviewer. 
Or is it just coincidence ?—Yours faithfully, 

F. ROY COAD 

29 Victoria Avenue, Wallington, Surrey 


POETIC CRITICISM 
Sirn,—I have not read Mr. Fraser’s book but 
I am surprised that Kipling should be rep- 
resented as indifferent to Horace. He wrote 
a short story devoted to the interpretation of 
the “ Regulus” ode and, unless my memory 
fails me, composed a fifth Book of Odes, 
turned into Latin by A. T. Godley.—Yours 
faithfully, 
D. W. BROGAN 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.Jd 


Sirn,—Mr. G. S, Fraser, in his cordial and 
generous letter, still under-rates, I think, the 
extent to which the hymn can be a vehicle 
for poetry. Cowper and Blake and Christo- 
pher Smart and D. H. Lawrence, as well as 
Kipling, have used it in this way, some of 
them writing hymns which are also poems, 
others writing poems obviously influenced by 
the metrical forms and the characteristic 
rhetoric of the hymn-book. I would not 
agree that the hymn “ presumes the absence 
of a critical or questioning mind in those who 
sing it.” However true this may be of the 
majority of the hymns we sing, it is surely 
not true of the hymns of Cowper, Wesley 
and Watts, to name no more. Mr. Fraser 
says, “ when a poem is written in the manner 
of a hymn we feel that the poet is 
unfairly ‘getting at us’, trying to get behind 
our critical guard”; and I know what he 
means. But this charge that can be brought 
against Kipling could also be brought against 
Blake’s “Songs of Innocence,” which lean, 
if Mr. Bronowski may be believed, on Watts’ 
“Divine and Moral Songs, for the Use of 
Children.” No one will pretend that Kipling 
does as much with the hymn-book conven- 
tions as Blake did; but “ Recessional,” for 
instance, has entered into the national life 





more fully perhaps than any other piece of 
verse written in the last hundred years, and 
it would be a great pity if we had to decide 
it was something less than true poetry. If 
we see the piece for what it is (and, as the 
late George Orwell pointed out, it is con- 
sistently misread), 1 think we find it a 
genuine and moving poem, if not quite so 
noble as Kipling intended. 

Mr. Fraser says that if he is forced to 
choose he will say Horace is a better poetic 
model than the hymn-book. And of course 
he is quite right; he should not be forced 
to choose. For the claims of various poetic 
models cannot thus be decided out of hand. 
In choosing a model, 1 suppose, the poet 
has to consider the sort of thing he wants 
to say, and the sort of person he is himself, 
and the sort of audience he is addressing. 
It still seems to me that to certain poets, 
dealing with certain subjects, addressing cer- 
tain publics, the hymn-book will be a better 
model than Horace, just as, given another set 
of circumstances, Horace will be better than 
the hymn-book. I can well imagine, of 
course, how hard it is to give weight to all 
these considerations when writing a piece of 
literary history; and it is good of Mr. 
Fraser, when challenged, to clarify his position 
so patiently —Yours faithfully, 

DONALD DAVIE 

494 Howth Road, Raheny, Dublin 


MUSICAL AMATEURS 


Sir,—I must join issue with C. W. Orr for 
his attack on musical amateurs since he 
grossly maligns a whole host of enthusiastic 
listeners. As one who has extracted great 
pleasure for many years from a wide range 
of classical music—anything from Wagnerian 
opera to piano solos, in fact—I can say 
categorically that my experience of (other) 
musical amateurs has been the reverse of 
C. W. Orr’s. No musical amateurs of my 
acquaintance have any pretensions to a “ real 
critical judgment”; they like to discuss and 
even occasionally write about what they hear 
in a general and non-technical way; let it not 
be assumed that in so doing they are taking 
on themselves the mantle of a critical judg- 
ment; to assume so would be to fall into the 
same trap that C. W. Orr has fallen into. 
We have the right to express an opinion; no 
harm is done if such opinions are not 
specifically posed as informed ones. 

The presence at performances of artists of 
the greatest eminence naturally adds to their 
spice and the enthusiasm with which they 
are greeted, but not one half of one per cent. 
of the many musical amateurs I know would 
be prepared to undertake to identify blind- 
folded four eminent conductors, in the way 
that C. W. Orr describes, with any hope of 
success. 

If a music-lover asks who is conducting a 
performance it is usually because he knows 
that Sir Malcolm Sargent conducting the 
London Symphony Orchestra is likely to be 
a better performance than Mr. X conducting 
the Loamshire Musical Society and as such 
is worthy of a longer journey and greater 
inconvenience to go and listen to. To imply, 
however, that a concert in which one of the 
performers is a national figure automatically 
possesses merit and that one which has none 
does not deserve support is to do a great dis- 
service to the multitude of thriving provincial 
musical societies and the host of people who 
follow: their activities with enthusiasm. 

The difficulty, if such it can be described, 
is to encoufage the music-lover to interest 
himself in a repertoire outside those works 





usually referred to as hackmeyed. Such a 
widening of interest is healthy for music jn 
general and British music im particular; it jg 
here that the Proms are doing such wonderfy| 
work. 

In conclusion let me assure C. W. Orr that 
there is a great host of musical amateuy 
like myself who extract much pleasure from 
listening to music and discussing it but that 
we have no illusions about a “real critical 
judgment.” 

Any such general inference is as unkind as 
it is untrue and were it valid could equally 
well be directed at those who take part jn 
many other social activities, ¢.g., theatre-going, 
—Yours faithfully, 

G. SIVEWRIGHT, LT.CDR. 

H.M.S. Ark Royal, c/o G.P.O., London 


EACH FOR EACH 
Sir,—While touring in Scotland recently | 
noticed a number of boulders on which was 
written “England for the English.” Perhaps 
one of your readers could explain whether 
this was written by a Scotsman who wanted 
to get rid of the English from Scotland or 
by an Englishman who wished to get rid of 
the Scotsmen from England. Had I had the 
time and a paint pot handy I would have 
tried a little reconciliation by altering the 
inscription to “Scotland and England for the 
English and the Scottish” hoping that no 
offence would thereby be given to any other 
member of the British Isles.—Yours faithfully, 

“ WAYFARER ” 
Radlett, Herts. 





The Spectator 

OCTOBER 8th, 1853. 
Tue Magistrates of Crockernwell, in Devon, 
have sent a farmer’s wife to prison for a 
week for assisting in wilfully propagating 
smallpox. Her servant had the disease; a 
woman sent her children, according to the 
custom of the district, to take the disease; 
the farmer’s wife tied a handkerchief which 
had been used by the sick servant round the 
children’s necks, and they became infected. 
The Chairman told the persons implicated, 
that if the children had died the offenders 
would have been tried for their lives 

* > * 


“ ASIATIC CHOLERA” becomes frequent and 
conspicuous in the report of the Registrar- 
General and, as usual, it appears to take its 
abode especially in squalid districts or on the 
line of bad drainage. Elm Lane, says a 
correspondent of The Times, is not the only 
spot in Paddington parish where the cholera 
has broken out. The writer himself, who 
appears to be a surgeon, has found it in 
the comparatively fashionable Oxford Terrace; 
but then, Oxford Terrace, like many other 
fashionable squares and terraces of Tyburnia, 
has no drain into the common sewer. He 
avers also that there are many drains in the 
district which are made of bad brick and 
mortar, through which the contents percolate. 
The same has been observed in Westminster; 
and bad drainage, from the same and other 
causes, is notorious in the still more illustrious 
district of Belgravia, besides many other 
quarters about London. More obvious 
nuisances, too, still defy removal. There is 
the . great partially-closed sewer which 
meanders through Belgravia and is, we believe, 
the termination of the Kilburn stream after 
it has supplied the ornamental water in the 
Park. 
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A New Section in the Spectator 


As part of the changes in type and format introduced in last week's Spectator, two familiar 
features of the paper and one new one are now brought together. The familiar features are 


Sporting Aspects and the Undergraduate Article. 


The new one is a series of articles to be 


contributed entirely by women. Miss Hansford Johnson's article, on this page, is the second in 


the series. 


All three features will not necessarily be included each week. 
of the three will, and there may occasionally be a fourth—an article on travel. 


But at least two 
They will 


always be found in this place—after Letters to the Editor. 


This Carrion Comfort 


By PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON 


HE dominant note of post-war fiction in England, France 

and America has been the note of despair. It is no 

good getting up and deploring this, nor exhorting the 
writers to cheer up: the novel of despair has flowered naturally 
jn a literary climate suited to it. I say “a literary climate,” 
since this kind of stagnant hopelessness is not necessarily 
characteristic of the whole climate of intellectual thought: 
if it were so, the doctors, physicists, engineers and other 
scientific workers would have been unable to go on with their 

bs. 

Ot course, there have been writers in the past whose response 
to the human condition has, in the end, been despair. But 
it was their own personal and intrinsic response, and so one 
respects their vision: they were speaking with their own voice, 
not the voice of a crowd. No one can doubt that the despair 
of Kierkegaard or Amiel sprang from the depth of their indi- 
vidual experience; they were not just expressing a contemporary 
group-mood, as Sartre is. The expressing of a contemporary 
mood in literature often brings a kind of topical success, which 
dies fast when there is no ultimate personal experience behind 
it. I do not feel behind any of the recent writers of despair 
the jet-black personal response of Kierkegaard, or Amiel, or 
even Maupassant. 

One of the most revealing, if to me ridiculous, remarks 
on this subject was made by Mr. Frederick Prokosch: “ The 
true hero of our time is the modern Theseus . . . who in an 
agony of realism casts away the thread in the middle of the 
labyrinth.” Well, it is easier to castaway the thread than 
to attempt to unravel the tangles, and nothing is easier than 
to sit upon the ground and enjoy the luxury of despair— 
“this carrion comfort,” as Gerard Manley Hopkins called it. 
And for the writers of the Forties, particularly the younger 
generation of writers entering at that time upon the literary 
scene, there were reasons for finding the thread knotted 
beyond hope. 

In the Thirties, the writers knew, or thought they knew, 
approximately where they were. For the overwhelming 
majority (there is proof of this, if it were needed, in Gollancz’s 
symposium of the opinion of writers on the Spanish Civil 
War), Fascism was the enemy of the progress and peace of 
the world. They hoped a general war might be avoided; 
but believed that if it came (and the democratic powers won 
it) the world would enter, not into a golden age, perhaps, but 
into the hope of something like it. The war was fought and 
won: and instantly the faces of friends appeared to change 
into the faces of enemies. The threat of a bigger and better 
war followed instantly upon the victory parade. In France and 
England the writers of the Forties were no longer happy about 
Russia: on the other hand their enthusiasm for stridently 
anti-Communist America was on the tepid side. They had, 
in fact, not even the simulacrum of a promised land to look 
to, and their own land, weakened by years of fighting, unsettled, 
trying to maintain a balance, did not seem markedly promising. 

So many writers of the winning side ran for what shelter 
they could find. Sometimes they found it in the arms of 
the most authoritarian church; sometimes in the blinkered- 
horse theory of life being lived solely for the here and now; 
sometimes in Existentialism, which was the rationalisation of 





—in masochistic concentration upon the misery, the demorali- 
sation and the general muck of war. They were pleased, as 
they would not have been pleased in the Nineteen Thirties, 
to proclaim themselves miserable sinners, 

The result of all this for literature was a general vitiation. 
The black view of life, held at a group-level by many literary 
intellectuals, was presented as a universal viewpoint; they 
honestly believed that all men felt as they did. The tougher 
literary virtues, such as the study of men and women in 
fullness, in the round, not to speak of narrative power, or the 
communication of interest and pleasure, became subordinated 
to’the exposition of a world attitude. The emphasis on the 
sinfulness of mankind soon gave rise to a theory which is 
always cropping up in the history of heresy: that sin itself 
was the only interesting, indeed, the only hopeful thing, since 
to become a saint it was first necessary to become a blackguard. 
It is only now that a ray of light has begun to pierce the 
encircling gloom. 

Most people who have studied the contemporary novel 
would, I think, when asked to name the dozen most interest- 
ing novelists under thirty-five years of age, agree upon perhaps 
six of them: and of these six, every one has revolted against 
the inhumane, the sin-sodden, and the despairing literature 
most highly regarded in the last decade. They have done 
so because the literary climate is slowly but perceptibly chang- 
ing: and it is changing partly because there have at last been 
some signs of hope in the world as a whole. No plant can 
flourish in the wrong soil and the wrong climate. If there 
were to be given a measurable hope of world settlement, a 
genuine relaxation of tension, the literature of despair would 
wither away. 

But, and it is necessary to repeat this, despair has not been 
a universal emotion even in the stresses and bewilderments 
of the post-war world, though many intellectuals have judged 
it so. With the exception of Mr. Graham Greene (who is an 
admirable story-teller), no writer of this persuasion has found 
a really wide public in England. The ordinary cultivated 
reader, depressed by many of the offerings most urgently 
thrust upon him, has tended to turn his back upon fiction 
and claim (often with a kind of strange boastfulness) that he 
only reads biography: the interest in the novel, except for 
the novel of pure entertainment, has slumped: and the space 
devoted to fiction reviewing—in fact, to creative writing as a 
whole—has dwindled alarmingly. The critic may quite properly 
say, “ You give us the novels and we will give you the 
reviews”: but it may be remembered that the climate of 
criticism has been darkened by the same group-attitude. The 
critic, not being able to detach himself from this attitude, has 
all too often played his part in the discrediting of fiction by 
failing in a‘ sense of literary history, and by offering to the 
reader as the last word on the subject something which is, 
in historical time, no more than a passing remark. 

When this whole subject was being discussed recently round 
a dinner table, a university lecturer who agreed in general with 
this outline of the younger writer’s predicament, exclaimed, 
“Yes, but what can we tell them? How can we help?” 

The answer is that we cannot help much: if the world 
climate changes, so will the climate of literature—and there 
are now positive signs that this is likely to come about. But 
it would do no harm to tell them, when speaking of the novel 
of misery and defeat, that “there is a world elsewhere”; 
meaning, not Heaven, but a vast tract of human experience 
that is tough, that is hopeful, that can never be defeated. 
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The Ryder Cup 


By FRANK LITTLER 


HE latest of our defeats in the Ryder Cup matches— 

we won the last in 1933—has been too narrow to support 

any idea that the series is not worth continuing. It is 
a pity this suggestion has occasionally been made, for the 
event and its result are very far from being simply a question 
of golfing prestige. There is now a familiar pattern about 
the Ryder Cup contest in Britain, even though we see it only 
once in four years, and it is a pattern our golf galleries would 
be sorry to see disappear. There are, first of all, the visitors 
themselves, with their melting-pot names—Sarazen, Revolta, 
Burkemo, Guldahl, Diegel, Haas, Middlecoff, Heafner, 
Manero, Espinosa. They bring on to the course a faint but 
positive suggestion of magnolia-lined fairways and spectacular 
water-carries on the Monterey peninsula. All this before 
even a ball is struck. 

Then there are the arrangements for the match. There are 
intricate exercises in crowd control and a great deal of 
marshalling and shepherding. There appear a mass of sign- 
posts, field telephones, walkie-talkies, movie cameras, 
periscopes, snack-bars on wheels, and hundreds of disciplined 
stewards, all wearing armbands and many hoisting aloft the 
Union Jacks and Old Glories which mark the spots at which 
the respective balls have come to rest. A few of us may 
recall Craig Wood’s remark at Southport many years ago: 
“ Now if only we could get the stewards out of the way, I'd be 
ready to drive.” And it was on the Southport and Ainsdale 
course that one steward’s protest actually passed into golfin 
lore. A scurrying spectator had put his foot on to the leve 
sand of a virgin bunker. “ Dash it all, man,” remonstrated 
the official, “ you’re spoiling everything.” 

It is a familiar pattern, as familiar as the British defeats 
which seem inseparable from it. This year, though, it has 
been varied a little. It has cost us fifteen shillings a day to 
see the Americans beat us. It has given us the only caddie 
in history—Max Faulkner’s—to wear his hair in long, dangling 
tresses, and to sport a beard four inches thick. And the 
holders have performed in sober grey, navy and fawn, .a sight 
which caused a few of the more frivolous onlookers to think 
wistfully of Jimmy Demaret in salmon-pink trousers, a purple 
shirt, emerald socks, and a yellow cap. 

We picked our strongest team. The omission of Arthur 
Lees was remarked, but not seriously questioned. The 
Americans picked their strongest too, but Ben Hogan and 
Dutch Harrison seceded. The trouble is, and always will be, 
that once we have chosen our own ten we are hard put to it 
to find another ten of international standard, whereas there 
are quite a few such surplus tens in the USA. One, indeed, 
was ranged against this year’s team before it left home. It 
spanked the elect from tee to green and sent them to the 
airport with their tails between their legs. Before the Went- 
worth match began a cable arrived from Mr. Demaret, the 
leading chastener. “The first team,” he assured his com- 
patriots, “ is standing by in case you need us.” 

And in truth they very nearly did. There is a Texas saying 
that difficult courses and difficult conditions “separate the 
men from the boys.” If it is open to doubt that Wentworth 
on a still, sunny day qualifies for this description, we did have, 
in no metaphorical sense, two boys in the British team. Not 
even the scoreboard mathematicians could have worked out 
the exact odds against a finish in which the two last putts of 
these two youths would decide the destination of the cup. Yet 
this, incredibly, came to pass. No lapses by newcomers to the 
international scene were ever more excusable. 

A friend of 16 years’ duration is bound to be welcome, and 
it was good to see Slamming Sam Snead again, the Old Hill- 
billy Man. On the first day he was as much at home at Virginia 
Water as in the hills of his native Virginia. No American 
professional has been at the top for so long, and no one living 
strikes a tee-shot with such effortless power. His partner in 
the foursomes, Lloyd Mangrum, looking more than ever like 
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one of Edna Ferber’s Mississippi heroes, atoned for his weak 
display in the Carnoustie Open by playing a real Captain’s 
game and settling the hash—or rather, the haggis—of Brown 
and Panton. Brown took his revenge against Mangrum in 
the singles, and the Slammer, after being 4 up on Weetmay 
at the 30th hole, experienced what, in any less notable a 
player, would be termed a collapse. Weetman kept his head 


, without doing anything brilliant, and dismissed his illustrioyg 


opponent on the last green. 

The Ryder Cup match really is a great occasion. Since jt 
is played by professionals against professionals, there is nothj 
sordid in the reflection that no other sporting event assembles 
so many thousands of pounds’ worth and dollars’ worth of 
talent in one place at one time. The onlooker is never le 
down. He gets—never fails to get—exactly what he has waited 
four years to see. If the towering drives, the pin-splitting irog 
shots, the putts holed from the edge of the green, do become a 
little monotonous in their perfection, there will always be, ig 
an event of this kind, some superb freak shot in itself worth 
the price of admission. You may happen to see it or you may 
not. However tall, however agile, you cannot watch two 
matches at once. This time we were in the right place and 
we saw the wonder shot. It was played by Jimmy Adams, 
whose young partner, Bernard Hunt, had hooked the British 
ball into a wood. It was not a copse, a spinney, or a thicket, 
It was a wood. In the thirty yards between ball and flagstick 
there were three bushes and one tall tree. Adams crested 
the lot and laid his ball a few yards short of the hole. 

You have to play an awful lot of shots in the course of a 
golfing career to play so few at the peak of it. 


“A Correspondent Writes’ 


By ANTHONY THWAITE (Christ Church, Oxford) 


INCE I came back to Oxford a week ago, I have wakened 
in the early hours of each morning with a weight of 
brooding angst on my mind which is neither poem, nor 

nightmare, nor conscience. It is hard to define this feeling; 
its contributory causes are vague until I have allowed myself 
to wake fully into what is, after all, just another morning in 
Christ Church. And then I realise the origin of the anguish. 
It is simply that I have imagined myself back in the stuffy 
little editorial office of the Almondfield Gazette; the time 
has been noon; and I have been trying to write eighteen 
paragraphs for “ Out and Around.” 

This is no anti-climax. It is the inevitable result of having 
spent the whole of the Long Vacation as a journalist, a writer 
of chat and whimsy for the delectation of an industrial town 
in the North. My reasoning was this: You consider yourself 
to be a writer. Writing is made of the hard, dull stuff of life. 
Spend three months immersed in the hardest and dullest life 
you can find, and you will write well. 

But this is not quite honest; for, as everyone knows, the 
university writer hopes for one of two things when he goes 
down—or rather, he hopes for one and gets a shadow of the 
other. The first is to find a patron, who will let him write 
elegies in a garden hut on a vast estate in the Chilterns. The 
second is to become a literary journalist. Every university 
writer is convinced that, given the chance, he could scintillate 
rings round Messrs. Nicolson, Toynbee, Connolly and 
Betjeman. It is when he finds himself within the four con- 
fining walls of the Almondfield Gazette that his ambitions 
become clamorous and his talents stunted. Three columns 
of copy must be ready for the three o'clock edition. 

In your imagination, enter the big oak doors of the Gazette 
Office with me at nine o’clock on a morning in August. The 
editorial office will be empty, for your companions—the 
Assistant Editor, the Chief Reviser (a woman, who is also 
Uncle Bill of the Kiddies’ Column), the Sports Editor—have 
worked on a local daily too long to imagine that anything 
worth writing about can be going on until at least ten. On 
your desk is a pile of every London morning paper and several 
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“| felt, to my. surprise, 
the heart begin to swell 
under my fingers, and to 
pulsate vigorously.” 
















ind “A doctor should always tell the truth ; he should not hide it, 
ns, even to give the patient a false sense of security, for the patient 
ish ie entitled to know the truth.” 
et, * 
- “He (Hindenburg) said, ‘Chief, you have always told me the 
truth. Tell me, is the old man with the scythe waiting for me ?" 
| The answer to this was difficult. ‘No, your Excellency,’ | replied, 
a ‘but he is roaming round the house.’ (Hindenburg died four 
days later.)” 
ee 
9 “I had fitted him with an articulated ‘ Sauerbruch-arm’ and had 
expected to see him return to his vocation. But now it came out; 
only a complete man can be a priest. | had to go as high as the 
Pope himself before my patient could say Mass again.”’ 
; “ The twenty-year-old daughter of a Russian General arrived ... 
r one of her legs eight inches shorter than the other. Papa 
. remained, standing to deliver an impressive speech in Russian, 
f not a word of which | understood, and then sat down. The 






interpreter got up and said, ‘ That leg must be lengthened. The 
General says it is an order.’” 












This is a most unusual story. For when did you hear of a famous surgeon 
| writing about his life in the hospital, the clinic and the operating theatre? 


Such a story is indeed rare, but the memoirs of Dr. Ferdinand Sauerbruch, 
internationally famous for his heart and chest operations, make a story such as 
you have never read in your life. 


Sometimes moving, often starkly dramatic—the story of this great surgeon 
will fascinate you from beginning to end. For Dr. Sauerbruch—who has had 
presidents, dictators, and kings among his patients—describes his experiences 
with the complete candour of a man with a reputation for his unorthodox 
attitude in professional matters. 


Read this remarkable new series on Sunday in the 


UNDAY EXPRESS 
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H. E. Bates 

THE NATURE OF LOVE 
** These short novels must rank with Mr. Bates’s most 
distinguished work’ ’—V1oLa Garvin ( Daily Telegraph). 
** All three show his talent at its best... beautifully 
observed and described *’—PeTeR QueNnect (Daily 


Mail). 2nd Imp. (10/6) 
Paul Gallico 
THE FOOLISH IMMORTALS 

His long novel of the Holy Land to-day. ‘* Gallico 


displays his utmost skill ... a nov.! of distinction”’ 
JosePH TAGGART (Star). Book Society Recommendation. 


2nd Imp. (12/6) 
John Pudney 
A RING FOR LUCK 
** His tale is almost too exciting 
pare it with King Solomon's 
RICHARD CHURCH (John O* London's) 
ful as anything I’ve read for a long time’ 
METCALF (Spectator) 


John Phillips 
THE SECOND HAPPIEST DAY 


** A very remarkable achievement . . . far and away the 
most exciting first novel by a young writer that I've 
read this year ’’—JOHN RAYMOND (B.B.C.) (12/6) 


I am tempted to com- 
Mines and She *’— 
** As suspense- 
* JOHN 

(12/6) 


Geoffrey Kerr 

UNDER THE INFLUENCE 
**Charming detective story with a difference ’"— 
Nancy Spain (Daily Express). ** Highly skilled... 
admirably done *’—ANTONIA WHITE (New Statesman). 


(10/6) 
Charles Thayer 
HANDS ACROSS THE CAVIAR 
** A serious study of the Soviet mind in action leavened 


with humour *°—Guy Ramsey (Daily Telegraph). **A 
very funny book indeed *’—NiGet Nicoison (Daily 
Dispatch). (12/6) 


Noel Streatfeild 

THE FEARLESS TREASURE 
A social history of England for children which is refresh- 
ingly unlike the usual history book. The illustrations 


by Dorothea Braby (some in two colours) are a delight. 
(12/6) 











Coming 





The Noél Coward Song Book 


[October 12 35/-] 


C. S. Forester 


HORNBLOWER & 
THE ATROPOS 
[November 9 12/6) 


Tigerland & South Sea 


OLLE STRANDBERG 
{October 26 18/-) 


Joyce Cary 
EXCEPT THE LORD 
[November 16 12/6] 


Ruth Park V. Sackville-West 
A POWER OF IN YOUR GARDEN 
ROSES AGAIN 
“ ‘November 16 12/6) [October 26 15,-] 
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provincial editions. From these you must clip, cull and collate 
for you, as a sharp-eYed mediator, must select such ‘choice 
Snippets of opinion as you think might divert the foggy imagi- 
nation of a wool-spinner, a plumber’s mate, a bank-clerk of g 
shop-assistant on his way home from work. Luckily, almost 
every daily in the country runs a column on which you cap 
draw. With scissors and paste, you make a swift raid op 
these, and before long your column—called, honestly enough, 
“ Daily Clippings ”"—is ready to compete with the others. 

But your next task is much more difficult; it is to write (not 
construct by theft) another column, called “ Out and Around.” 
This has much in common with “Roundabout” and 
“ Miscellany,” except that it is All Your Own Work. Not that 
that is quite true; you must make a hurried search through the 
news columns of every paper on your desk, looking for the 
odd, the incongruous, the absurd and the funny. The faculty 
for simply recognising these categories when you see them is 
quickly acquired; but to cover them with “ Out and Around’s” 
own particular wash of whimsy is something which needs long 
practice. The observation that a certain football team is hiring 
a psychotherapist to “ iron out players’ problems,” for instance, 
is not enough; you must elaborate until your finer critical 
insight shrieks aloud. 

The news items, however, are not your only stimulus. Yours 
is, after all, a local paper, and local interest must be cultivated, 
You will get used to the letter beginning, “ Dear Sir, It occurred 
to me to wonder what the Snitch Inn comes from, Yours 
truly, etc; with a little ingenuity, the Snitch Inn can keep 
you going for three weeks. You are too clever to 
discover the real derivation, for now you will be besieged for 
weeks with letters giving a dozen different explanations, enough 
material from  school-teachers, historically-minded curates, 
polyglot engineers, curious old-age pensioners, to write a book 
on the place. They will all be wrong, of course, but that is 
not the point. Your job is to fill three long columns every 
day, half with your own contrived humour, and half with the 
trivial tit-bits of your readers. 

All this may sound very easy. It is not. There are some 
mornings when, quite simply, the world does not seem to have 
considered “Out and Around.” Mr. Arthur Deakin is not 
wearing a fancy waistcoat; the Egyptian Military Band has not 
played “ Men of Harlech ” ; nobody is interested in the Snitch 
Inn. This is the time which haunts me still in the early 
morning. One has to resort to a device of considerable deceit 
and skill: the invention of incidents which never happened, 
which are passed off as if they happened to someone else. 
There should be a trade-name for this, but apparently there isn’t. 
The essential words are “ A friend tells me,” or “ The other 
day,” or “ It came to my notice that,” or (in extreme poverty) 
“A correspondent writes.” It does not matter in the least 
that neither the friend nor the correspondent has a being 
outside the fever of your desperate brain; nor does it matter 
that “ the other day ” in this case exists only in Einstein’s plan 
of time (if there), or that what “came to your notice” in 
reality was that the compositors in the next room were hungrily 
clamouring for “ Out and Around ” so that they could get away 
for their lunch. You must adopt Coleridge’s “ willing suspen- 
sion of disbelief,” and hope that everybody else is playing the 
same game. 

I think it is because of this that columnists on provincial 
papers (I do not know the other variety personally) are not 
the hard-bitten, calculating figures of the popular imagination, 
but in general are mild, gently obsessed men, with a look of 
poetic remoteness in their eyes. They have invented incidents 
for so long. known so many “ friends ” and “ correspondents ” 
in the imagination alone, have hung with barren despair overt 
their typewriters for so many hours, that they have ceased to 
distinguish effectively between the real world outside and the 
mythical world which they have peopled with giant sunflowers 
(“Is this a local record? ”), tame blackbirds and fake 
derivations. I am not sure that I am not suffering from this 
fantasy myself; for if I am not, why do I still wake at two in 
the morning, bathed in a cold sweat, with the hollow words, 
“ A correspondent writes,” drumming in my ears ? 
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The Victorian Conscience 


By REX WARNER 


HE chief thing to notice about the Victorian conscience 

is that it was alive and working. Sometimes it worked 

in a way that we now find ridiculous. More often it 
worked with a fervour, an intelligence and a kind of nobility 
which are far from being laughable. The great Victorians 
were, almost to a man, rebels against the particular 
Victorianism of their times. Moreover they were persuasive 
and successful rebels. They gradually won the respect and 
often even the admiration of those whose follies and crimes 
they were never tired of castigating and whose minds they were 
continually endeavouring to enlighten. They lived in a period 
which was intellectually more exciting and revolutionary than 
our own; day by day, with enthusiasm or with the deepest 
sorrow, incrustations were dissolved and even garments shed. 
Yet these painful or rapturous processes were accompanied 
always by Belief or at least by Honest Doubt. The whole 
point of the great Victorians was that they were not conven- 
tional. They challenged opinion and, in the end, they guided 
it. They would, I imagine, according to their temperaments, 
ridicule, pity or scorn the modern use of the word “ uncon- 
ventional.” By the end of the century they had peacefully, 
in spite of much acrimony, successfully, in spite of many set- 
backs, and most remarkably, considering the speed with which 
events were moving, brought into being a general climate of 
opinion very congenial, it appeared, to peace, progress and 
enlightenment. And then ? 

“Then” is another story. For a variety of reasons “ things 
fell apart” and “ the centre would not hold.” It may be that 
those late Victorian critics who rather surprisingly, it seems, 
gave such a warm welcome to the publication in England of 
Dostoievsky’s novels, did not fully understand what such a 
work as The Possessed was about; yet still the achievements 
of Victorian thought and much of the working of the Victorian 
conscience must strike us today as admirable. It is as unjust 
for us to blame the Victorians for the deluge which came after 
them as it is, in most cases, for grown-up children to blame 
their parents or their schools for their own delinquencies. 

I think that with much of the above the President of the 
University of Kansas would agree. Certainly, in his very 
readable study of some aspects of Victorian literary criticism,* 
he has taken pains to emphasise the fact that new authors of 
merit (Flaubert, Zola, Baudelaire, Ibsen and others), however 
bitterly and stupidly they were attacked at first, were never in 
want of stout champions who, in the end, invariably prevailed. 
Some of the more ignorant and prejudiced criticism makes 
amusing reading; but there is no reason to suppose that there 
were more fools writing then than there are now, and, if it 
should turn out (which is unlikely) that our own age fails to 
provide posterity with so many examples of the ridiculous in 
criticism, the reason, I suspect, will be not that the general 
level of criticism is higher but that our critics tend to write 
with less conviction. 

Mr. Decker’s title is well chosen; for the literary battles were 
usually fought on the moral plane. Those who attacked the new 
literature from the continent nearly always attacked it 
because they thought, as Trollope’s magazine St. Pauls wrote 
of Balzac, that it brought its readers “ into a close contact and 
familiarity with vice, from which few minds can reasonably 
hope to escape with total impunity.” This sentence, from a 
fellow countryman of the author of “ Areopagitica,” certainly 
exemplifies Victorianism at its worst. Henry James too 








* The Victorian Conscience. By Clarence R. Decker. (Distributed 


in England by George Allen and Unwin, Ltd.) 18s. 
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deplores Balzac’s lack of a sense of morality and writes, charac- 
teristically and, to my mind, rather foolishly “ Be the morality 
false or true, the writer’s deference to it greets us as a kind of 


essential perfume.” In particular, among the more conven- 
tional of the critics, great concern is expressed at the appearance 
of a kind of literature which “ calls the mantling blush to the 
maiden cheek”; but a good deal of concern is felt for “ our 
matrons ” too. 

The defence, however, is usually quite prepared to accept 
the moral challenge and to demonstrate that the author under 
attack is not only a good writer but a force making for the 
good. It did not take long, for instance, for Balzac to become 
established and by the end of the century he was being quite 
extravagantly overpraised by George Moore. 

Zola caused much more disturbance. To him and to his 
school such phrases are applied as “hyenas delighting in 
carrion ” and “ the obscene ravings of delirium tremens.” Nor 
should we forget the angry old Tennyson: 

“ Set the maiden fancies wallowing in the troughs of Zolaism, 

Forward, forward, ay and backward, downward too into 
the abysm.” 
Even Saintsbury, who had so well defended Balzac, Baudelaire 
and Flaubert, called Zola “ the dirt compeller ” and described 
his documentation as “ wearisome nonsense.” (Personally I 
rather agree with the latter part of this criticism.) 


The most disgraceful incidents of this time were the two 
prosecutions (by Mr. Asquith and by Sit Edward Clarke) of 
the publisher Vizetelly. To quote Mr. Decker “the chief 
charge (at the first of these prosecutions) was the publication 
of La Terre, for which Zola three weeks earlier in France had 
been awarded the decoration of the Legion of Honor.” 


Quite as acrimonious was the controversy that raged over 
Ibsen, though Ibsen from the first could count on more staunch 
defenders (Archer, Shaw, Gosse, Henry James, Arthur Symons 
and George Moore are listed by Mr. Decker) than ever Zola 
had. Shaw, in his Quintessence of Ibsenism recalls some of the 
remarks made in newspapers (up till 1891) of Ghosts. A few 
of these are as follows. “ Revoltingly suggestive and blasphe- 
mous ” (Daily Chronicle); “ Repulsive and degrading ” (Queen); 
“Noisome corruption” (Stage); “Just a wicked nightmare ” 
(The Gentlewoman), “If any repetition of this outrage be 
attempted, the authorities will doubtless awake from their 
lethargy” (Sporting and Dramatic News). Yet in 1897 a 
performance of this play was honoured by the presence of 
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The Dream and the Desert 
Roy Campbell : 


“‘ The first story is one of the best stories of childhood I have read 
in any literature. All the others are very moving and real.”’ 





Laurens van der Post: 


“T recommend this collection to all who would like to have contact 
with the mind of a remarkable writer.”’ 


Norman Shrapnel, Manchester Guardian : 
“The Dream is the best story that has come my way for many a 
month. His writing combines an air of urgency with the restraints 
of intelligence and high technical skill.’’ Just Published. 10s. 6d. 
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Queen Victoria herself. 
she thought of it. 

In contrast with most other authors from the continent, the 
Russian novelists seem to have been welcomed and admired 
from the first. This fact alone will give insight into the 
Victorian conscience at its best, as the prosecutions of 
Vizetelly are an example of the same conscience at its worst. 

An examination of this conscience is of the greatest interest 
and importance and, in undertaking this limited study of the 
reception in England of certain foreign writers, Mr. Decker 
has performed a notable service to criticism in general. His 
work is more detailed than I have been able to suggest in a 
short article; his judgments are sound and femperate; he has 
really thrown light on a complicated and absorbing subject. 


Unfortunately we are not told what 





What’s Become of Waring? 


The Diary of Alfred Domett, 1872-1885. Edited by E. A. Horsman. 
(Oxford University Press. 25s.) 


** WuHat’s become of Waring since he gave us all the slip ? ’’ wrote 
Browning, but what actually became of Waring has been no literary 
problem, though Mr. Anthony Powell has asked the question in the 
title of one of his novels. Browning took the idea of ‘* Waring ’’ 
from the career of his early friend, Alfred Domett, who suddenly 
disappeared to New Zealand, where he distinguished himself before 
returning to London to become a poet. 

Now, with conscientious enthusiasm and an array of footnotes 
worthy of an edition of Pope, Mr. Horsman answers the question by 
publishing Domett’s journal of his later London years. He appears 
as a dim, saddened man whose dull life is illuminated by his occasional 
contacts with the great. After his accidental meetings with Browning 
in Westbourne Grove or Kensington Gardens he returns home to 
note down avidly all the trivia of the conversation. When he 
spends a weekend with Tennyson he riots in a five-page description 
which, fascinating as it might have been, is made lifeless by humbleness 
and respect. He did, however, get from Tennyson that the line about 
the ‘* ringing grooves of change *’ was written years before Locksley 
Hall was published, after his first journey by rail. 

Domett was a conventional Victorian. He shows admiration for 
the way Millais could extort 2,000 guineas for a portrait of his 
host’s child, painted during a visit, but is furious with the National 
Gallery for wasting £1,000 on a Botticelli or other pre-Raphaelitish 
nonsense. After a visit to Bath he notes that *‘ it is disappointing 
to find the houses in the best streets built in the style of the last 
century, mere blank walls with square holes in them.’’ Victorian 
dislike of the Georgian style was never more succinctly put. 

In spite of his dimness and humility towards the great, one cannot 
lose one’s sympathy for Domett. An undercurrent of sadness at his 
poetical failure runs through the book, which culminates when 
Browning, in Westbourne Grove, asks him what he is writing. 
** O, /—nothing,”’ he replies, ‘‘ What should J do ? ”’ 
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LORD TWEEDSMUIR 
ALWAYS A COUNTRYMAN 


“The delightful autobiography of John Buchan the Second” 
—John o’ London. “His has been a full life, and he has 
been a keen observer of places and men. An excellent 
book” — Glasgow Herald. **Finely evocative. Most inter- 
esting” —Scotsman. “Lord Tweedsmuir has a natural gift 
of expression which faithfully conveys wild scenes and the 
character of men”—Times Lit. Supp. Mlustrated. 21/-. 
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New County and Regional Books 


A splendid new volume in The County Books series is just 
ready— Maurice Lindsay's Lowlands of Scotland: 
Glasgow and the North: so are two equally hand- 
some additions to The Regional Books series, Sheila Kaye- 
Smith's Weald of Kent and Sussex and Lady 
Vyvyan’s The Scilly Isles. All superbly illus. 18/-each. 
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On The Roof 


Seven Years in Tibet. By Heinrich Harrer. 
Book Society’s Choice. 

ON the strength of a brief reference in Mr. Peter Fleming’s introduc. 
tion, it has become fashionable among critics to declare a Close 
resemblance between Mr. Harrer’s book and Mr. Heyerdah|’s 
fascinating account of the voyage of the Kon-Tiki. Apart from 
both being admirable, the two books are related by little more thay 
the fact of being records of adventure. Only a small part of this one 
is Occupied in describing the struggle of man with wild nature ; the 
principal and best part gives a unique account of a stranded and 
highly cultivated civilisation, and Mr. Harrer makes few references 
to the sea. But the decisive difference between the two books comes 
from the circumstance that whereas Mr. Heyerdahl set forth on his 
raft publicly and of his own free will, Mr. Harrer first went to Tibet 
in secret and because there seemed no other way open to this German 
of escaping the miseries of internment in India. 

The publishers have capriciously not equipped the book with a 
conventional map so the reader has some difficulty in grasping just 
where Mr. Harrer did go, beyond what this finely observed and direct 
account makes plain: that he and his companion Mr. Aufschnaiter 
traversed one of the most fearful parts of the earth’s surface between 
the poles. Their physical endurance was equalled by their ingenuity, 
Prison and a long preoccupation with escape had made both these 
men so skilful in the arts of deceit that after a journey of many 
months they reached the capital of Tibet in spite of the rigour with 
which the old policy of exclusion was maintained against foreigners, 
especially European ones. But once they had arrived in Lhasa 
the authorities accepted these two in a spirit partly of instinctive 
hospitality, partly of mirthful admiration for people who could 
break their laws so ingeniously and on such a scale. Mr. Harrer 
and his friend became officials of the Tibetan Government, and Mr, 
Harrer an intimate friend of the Young Dalai Lama to whom he 
acted as admiring instructor in the English language. When Com- 
munist China invaded the country in 1951 he left Tibet after a residence 
of seven years. He had stayed as long as this because he 
loved the country, though his first reason for seeking a position of 
some permanence in Lhasa had been to avoid reinternment in India 
after the war. One hopes for the sake of our good name that his 
fears on this score were groundless. 

Assuming that the observation is accurate, as it certainly seems to 
be, the importance of this book must be very considerable. No other 
European (except Mr. Aufschnaiter), has spent as long as seven years 
in Tibet, leading a strictly Tibetan life, and we should be thankful for 
the chance that allowed Mr. Harrer to do this before classical Tibet 
was thrown into violent contact with the outside world. It is probable 
that modern progress in its fiercest and ugliest form will greatly 
modify and perhaps destroy the curious, slightly mad, and unnaturally 
preserved society of this country, but, after reading Mr. Harrer’s 
book, such a turn of events seems by no means certain. Violent 
efforts to open Tibet have been made before and have surprisingly 
failed. The geographical isolation of the place must remain very 
formidable even in the age of stratospheric air travel. Perhaps a 
disjointed double life, of airfields side by side with unchanged anti- 
quities, such as is to be found in many other parts of Asia, may be 
established here in an intense form. 

This idea is forcibly suggested by the chief and contradictory 
impression left by Seven Years in Tibet. Mr. Harrer describes a 
society which looks with dread at the outside world and sees in the 
white man and his life deadly enemies. This state of feeling is 
common to all Asia West of Tibet. What is uncommon is the 
complete conservatism which has, until now, kept modern civilisa- 
tion at a distance from this country. All Asiatic countries have 
powerful reactionary parties (of much more significance than theif 
opposite numbers in Europe), which, for all their misdeeds, have 
rescued their traditions from destruction, but only Tibet seems to 
have had, until the year before last, an extreme reactionary party 
which enjoyed the extremest possible measure of unchallenged 
political success. Mr. Harrer does not disguise the fact that this 
total conservatism, which even rejects the use of wheels for transport, 
leads to an alarming extreme of decadence, but he makes it clear that 
as a result the withering self-doubt that lies behind so much of Asia's 
modern calamity is littke known here. A national self-assurance of 
the most engaging kind has been preserved by a system under which 
the Tibetans have forgotten how to build. 


(Hart-Davis, 16s,) 


CHRISTOPHER SYKES 
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A Question of Politics. 


The Vocabulary of Politics. By T. D. Weldon. (Penguin Books. 2s.) 
quis is a light-hearted book, and is all the better for being so : philo- 
sophy is getting rid of one’s phlegm, and this should not be a very 

exercise. Mr. Weldon may make things look a little easier 
than they are, but he is mainly concerned with removing spurious 
difficulties, which is always a grateful task. 

His thesis is the now familiar contention that a great many of the 

ions that philosophers have asked themselves are questions to 
which there is no answer—not because information is lacking, but 
because they are nonsensical. And, in general, there is only one 
kind of question that is answerable, and therefore only one kind that 
itis profitable to ask, namely, those whose answers are empirically 
verifiable. And when he turns to survey the writings of the political 
philosophers he is pained (but invigorated) to find that most of the 

ions they propound (like, What is Justice? Whence is the 
authority of the State derived ?) are so formulated as to be nonsensical. 

However, he does not leave it at that. First, he suggests that the 

pensity to ask nonsensical questions sprang from certain erroneous 
beliefs that bewitched philosophers in general and political philo- 
sophers in particular until (it seems) yesterday. Secondly, he goes 
on to show what it is that makes a question nonsensical. And thirdly, 
by examining the logic of our political expressions, he helps us to 
formulate answerable (and therefore profitable) questions and puts 
us on the way to a less confusing manner of thinking about our 

litics. 
The three most notable illusions that have led to asking unanswer- 
able questions are, the illusion of real essences, the illusion of absolute 
standards, and the illusion that political philosophy is the same sort 
of enquiry as geometry. It is, of course, impossible to exaggerate 
the confusion these beliefs are capable of producing, but | think 
Mr. Weldon does exaggerate their prevalence and therefore the 
harm they have actually done. It is, no doubt, possible to read 
Plato, Aristotle, Hobbes, Hegel and others and see in them mere 
victims of one or even all these illusions, but I do not think it would 
be correct. The propensity of the Greeks to personify abstractions 
is well known, but it will hardly do to represent Plato as the mere 
dupe of this poetic fancy. And it is by no means certain that if we 
‘agree in rejecting these beliefs we are led inevitably and exactly to the 
views Mr. Weldon recommends. 

But what makes questions nonsensical is misconception about the 
logic of the expressions they contain, mistaking one kind of word for 
another, thinking (for example) that ‘‘ He is free’’ is logically similar 
to ‘‘He is in bed.’’ And what Mr. Weldon has to say about the 
logic of some of the important words of our political vocabulary is 
admirable, though it must be confessed that he is more successful 
with some than with others: what he says about ‘* the State,’’ 
“* rights ’’ and ‘* freedom ’”’ is excellent, but he is not so convincing 
about ‘‘authority,’’ and on ‘* the rule of law ”’ I think he is perverse. 
Progress in these matters is not always easy to discern, but I think 
if what Mr. Weldon has done and encouraged us to do for ourselves 
is compared with Sir George Cornewall Lewis’s Remarks on the 
use and abuse of Political Terms (an admirable work of the last century) 
it will be seen that genuine advance has been made in one department 
of the study of a political vocabulary. 

Asking nonsensical questions has had one very important con- 
comitant: it has led to the belief that manners of government and 
political conduct are valuable {and even right) in virtue of a theo- 
retical foundation of some sort which underwrites them or even 
supplies the proof of their correctness. And Mr. Weldon goes on to 
show that the so-called theoretical foundations of ** democracy,”’ 
** fascism ’’ and ** communism ”’ are not foundations of the sort 
they are often believed to be, and that, indeed, no such ‘* founda- 
tions ’’ are necessary or possible. This is an important, but puzzling 
chapter. Its general doctrine is unexceptionable ; but I am not at 
all certain that he has discovered what these so-called *‘foundations”’ 
really are. Further, it is not clearewhy the Hegelian philosophy is 
selected as the ‘* foundation ’’ of ‘‘ fascism,’’ and it is quite clear 
that the account here of Hegel’s philosophy leaves much to be desired. 
And the attempt to extricate the empirical from the ‘* metaphysical’’ 
element in Marxism is unconvincing. 

Having, among other things, disposed of the illusion of absolute 
standards, Mr. Weldon is concerned to show that (when it comes to 
Judging the relative value of political arrangements) we are not 
driven to mere ‘* scepticism ”’ or ** subjectivism,’’ and in a chapter 
called ‘* Empirical politics *’ he gives an excellent account of the 
questions we are still allowed to ask and the way we should go about 
answering them. It is past of the doctrine but the ordinary man 
(and even the ordinary politician) usually manages to formulate 
Sensible questions, unless he is perverted by incompetent philo- 
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sophers: the proper business of the philosopher is to make the 
formulation of sensible questions mote certain by revealing the logic 
of sense in these matters. 

Reading this book is rather like listening to somebody who talks 
very fast; speed of utterance sometimes carries us over awkward 
points. But there is nothing obscure, stumbling or chaotic about it, 
and it is not unduly repetitive. There are some errors of fact, some 
perversities of interpretation, some loose expressions; but as an agenda 
raisonné for every future political philosopher it has the immense 
merits of timeliness and rigour: asa chairman Mr. Weldon will listen 
to our prejudices (though he has a pretty firm hold on his own), but 
he will not allow us to wander from the point. 

There are, however, two observations that may usefully be made 
about the line of argument pursued. First, I think Mr. Weldon is 
over-impressed by its novelty. Although the classical political! philo- 
sophers were apt to commit the errors he accuses them of, they were 
not always quite so naive as he makes them out to be. And secondly, 
anyone who sets out on Mr. Weldon’s path has got to be pretty wary if 
he is to avoid some of these errors himself. I think his account of 
the so-called ‘* empirical ’’ element in Marxism is not above sus- 
picion in this respect. And, although he may have got ‘* the State ”’ 
and ‘* rights ’’ straight, is it an ungenerous suspicion that finds his 
use of words like ** feudalism,’’ ** Liberalism,’’ ‘* capitalism,’’ 
** communism,’’ ** democracy ”” still tainted with the illusidn of 
real essences ? What, in any case, are ‘** capitalism °’ (and if it is 
its opposite) ‘* communism ’’ doing in the gallery’of our political 
vocabulary ? And what is the meaning of the expression “a 
capitalist Society °’’ ? 

MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 


Single-handers 


The Cruise of the Kate. By E.E. Middleton. (Hart-Davis. 9s. 6d.) 
The Voyage of Anahita. By Captain Louis Bernicot. (Hart-Davis. 
10s. 6d.) 


Tue narratives of men who go sailing single-handed have one point 
fn common; they mix with the fascination of unusual ventures 
the riddle of the personality of the hero, and set the reader guessing 
what curious twist of mind can be responsible for leading him to 
attempt such difficult tasks. ‘‘AII single-handers,’’ one of them 
wrote, ‘‘are mad,’’ and if you have had even the slightest brush at 
first hand of the difficulties involved, both physical and moral, you 
will readily admit that this is true. Yet the madness takes them in 
many different ways, and leads men of differing characters to attempt 
the same task of sailing alone on voyages of extravagant length or 
difficulty. Mr. E. E. Middleton, who sailed single-handed round 
England (he used the canal in Scotland) in 1869, was a disappointed 
literary man. He may be reckoned one of the pioneers of small 
boat cruising and the fact that it has since been more fashionable to 
sail across oceans does not belittle his achievement, for it is more 
dangerous to sail in coastal waters than in the open sea, and the coast of 
England provides all the hazards of rock, shoal, and tide race that 
can be required. Middleton’s technique, which will astonish 
modern yachtsmen, was to put into harbour, or an anchorage, every 
night, thereby exposing himself to a maximum of hazards from the 
coast, and to the hard work of getting in and out of port each day. 
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ALWAYS 
THE YOUNG STRANGERS 


CARL SANDBURG 


The autobiography of the G.O.M. of American literature, 
whose life spans the years from Lincoln’s America to the 
present. A recent New York Times editorial says of him: 
‘Poet, newspaperman. historian, wandering minstrel, col- 
lector of folk songs, spinner of tales for children, his place 
in American letters is not easily categorized. But it is a niche 
he has made uniquely his own.” 25s net 
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With no auxiliary engige to help him, he was obliged to undertakg 
tremendous long slogs With the oar. He did not believe in anchor; 
when the wind failed to stem a foul tide, but contrived, in some 
difficult to conceive, to beat the tide with the oar. The Cruise of 
the Kate was started when its author was on the point of a breakdown 
following an overstrenuous effort to translate the Aeneid of Vj 
into English rhyming pentameters. This may have had somethj 
to do with his passion and pride for the oar, but Aeneas did nog 
have to cope with tides. 

Middleton must have enjoyed exceptional physical strength. He 
seems to have had, too, a supernatural faculty for knowing the wa 
of a boat in the sea and for discerning the hazards hidden below j 
or beyond vision at night or in fog. Most seamen know only on 
way of sailing.in safety, and that is to give as wide a berth as possible 
to all the dangers shown on the chart. Middleton seems to hayg 
preferred to get as close as possible, and to have been ill at ease 
when he was too far away from the rocks to be able to sense them 
with his special sixth sense. From the exercise of this sense he 
derived a peculiar relish, and there are passages which will make the 
ordinary seaman quake with terror, as when he describes ** beating 
to windward in a fog, with a perfect crowd of steamers dashing 
about, fog-horns resounding through the air, the coast line indented 
and utterly unknown.’’ This is the ‘‘cream of pleasurable excite. 
ment,’’ the ‘‘intense delight of a perfect self-reliance.”’ 

Unfortunately Middleton was also a bore. His narrative js 
disjointed, and he stuffed into it his views on morals, manners and 
literature that he could not get published on their own account, 
The editor has cut much of this out, but the story remains disjointed 
and violent, like the personality of the author. 

Captain Louis Bernicot is a very different man. He belongs to 
the small, select, and greatly valued band of professional seamen who, 
towards retiring age, have fallen for what is usually folly for amateurs, 
Captain Bernicot circumnavigated the globe between August, 1936, 
and May, 1938, in a 41-foot Bermudian cutter. His account of 
this exploit, The Voyage of Anahita, has been translated from the 
French by Mr. Edward Allcard, himself a distinguished single- 
hander. The time taken, twenty-one months, is believed to bea 
record, and the voyage appears to have been rather uneventful, a 
tribute to the great professional competence of the author, although 
it does not add to the interest of his book. The course taken was’ 
from Brittany across the South Atlantic and through the Magellan 
Strait. This recalls the voyage of another great professional sailor, 
Joshua Slocum, Master and Crew of the Spray. Bernicot had 
Slocum in mind when he started, and his story does recall something 
of the massive and objective serenity of Slocum’s writing. Like 
Slocum he found peace in the midst of the ocean, and although 
he drove himself hard to keep to his timetable he was sorry when 
the halfway mark was passed and he sailed towards home. Unfor- 
tunately (in retrospect) there were no semi-savage’ criminals in 
Patagonia, nor was there a phantom pilot left off the Azores by 
Columbus. But Slocum’s admirers will be interested to learn that 
Captain Bernicot found in Papeete a disreputable American skipper 
who had known Slocum, and who described the Spray as a good 
sea-boat, but a poor performer to windward, having too shallow a 
draft. 

JEREMIAH ASHB 


Reviews 
Encounter No. I, October, 1953. Edited By Stephen Spender and 


Irving Kristol. (Secker & Warburg. 2s. 6d.) 

Chance. Autumn, 1953. Edited by Robin Scott-Smith. (Jack 
Stafford. 2s. 6d.) 

The Adelphi. Third Quarter, 1953. Edited by B. Ifor Evans’ 


(Staple Press. 2s. 6d.) 


IN the abundance of reviews and little reviews Encounter stands out as 
most new and most notable. It comes to us by the courtesy of the 
Congress for Cultural Freedom, and its front page is like a gangster’s 
funeral in more senses than one. Unfortunately something of the 
pomposity of official culture has penetrated into the editorial in which 
the review’s aims are stated. ‘‘Is it a time to remember that history 
moves to no end, but has many endings and as many beginnings?” 
I don’t know, and neither, I suspect, do the editors of Encounter. 
No doubt, Communism is no solution for the dilemmas of our time, 
but it is not very helpful to be told that ‘‘only now are we going to 
have the opportunity to experience those dilemmas . . . in all their 
fullness, their concreteness, their reality.’’ A little more thought 


would seem to be required. The contributions, however, are better 
than the editorial: there are good pages from Virginia Woolf's diary, 
and the two stories by the Japanese writer Dazai Osamu are remark- 
able. The poetry seems to involve a good deal of harking back— 
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Duckworth Books 


50 Years of Medicine 


LORD HORDER 


A much expanded version of the 1952 Harben Lectures. Lord 
Horder looks back briefly over his own years in the medical profes- 
sion, points to the advances which he has seen made (in many of which 
he has himself played a leading part) and lists the further advances he 
hopes to see in the years immediately to come. 

Asking questions here, paying tributes there, telling anecdotes by 
the way, riding a hobby-horse or two when it suits him, but never 
pulling his punches—these wise, human, hard-hitting talks help 
both doctors and laymen to ‘see the wood for the trees’ in the matter 
of health, as few other writings or writers could do. 5s. net 


The Runaway 
with woodcuts by GWEN RAVERAT 


This favourite Victorian story for girls, with woodcuts by Gwen Raverat 
(author of Period Piece), is back again. ‘Olga is the liveliest child 
character in English fiction . . . brilliantly, incessantly and most lovingly 
alive. "—Observer. 10s. 6d. net 


The Old Testament: a Conspectus 
THEODORE H. ROBINSON 


No educated person can read the Old Testament without wanting to 
know more about what modern research has to say about dates, authors, 
circumstances of composition and the textual history of the various books. 
This little volume provides for the books of the Old Testament the same 
brief and authoritative survey from this point of view that was done for 
the New Testament in the companion volume of this series by J. W. 
Hunkin. Colet Library. 8s. 6d. net 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


A Popular Military History 
of the Second World War 


North-West Europe 1944-45 


The Achievement of 21st Army Group 





By John North 





The latest addition to the series, this bcok seeks to present 
a broad picture of the part played by the 21st (British) 
Army Group in the Allied Invasion of north-west Europe | 
in the summer of 1944. Illustrated with 24 plates and 
15 maps. 10s. 6d. By post 10s. 11d 


| External Migration 


| By N. H. Carrier, M.A. and J. R. Jeffery 


A study of available statistics providing a broad picture 
of migration as affecting the United Kingdom since the 
| beginning of the nineteenth century. 

8s. 6d. By post 8s. 11d 


Colonial Territories 


Reports of events and developments in the affairs of the 
| British Colonial and Protected Territories during the 
iH] period April, 1952 to March, 1953. (Cmd. 8856). 

5s. By post 5s. 3d. 


| HER MAJESTY'S STATIONERY OFFICE 
P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1, and’ Sale Offices in London, Edinburgh, 
Belfast 


a Birmingham, Cardiff, Bristol and or through any 
bookseller 
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Ho the items come crowding in— 


home news, foreign news, Court news, 





financial news, sporting news, letters, criminal 






cases, articles, pictures. The Editor must sieve 






and decide, and sometimes regret. But, having 






put first things first, the Manchester Guardian 





always finds ample space for sport. 






There is no reason (the Manchester Guardian 







believes) why those who write about sport 







should not also write well. Too often a curious 






jargon afflicts the sports reporter. You can trust 






your Manchester Guardian to beas stern against 






cliché, jaded simile, silly slang, in its sports 










columns as in all its other features. 













Those who love ball games will gain renewed 






pleasure in following their sport in the 





Manchester Guardian. They will find there the 






felicity of judgment, the telling phrase, the 







respect for the English language, which mark 







the Manchester Guardian as a whole. 








If you have any difficulty in getting your 
Manchester Guardian regularly, please write to: 
The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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with Tom Scott translating Villon into Lallans and Edith Sitwell 
using lines from the Coventry plays in her **‘Old Song Re-Sung.”’ 
Isherwood contributes a sketch of Ernst Toller, and Denis de Rouge- 
mont an agreeable article on India. Lastly there is Leslie A. Fiedler’s 
postscript to the Rosenberg case, which I found frankly ignoble. In the 
first place, Mr. Fiedler fails either to understand or to answer the 
objections of the average European liberal to the execution of the 
Rosenbergs. In the second place, the Rosenbergs may have given us 
**a parody of martyrdom,’’ they may have exploited ‘‘their final 
intimacies to strike a blow in the cold war,’’ but they happen to be 
dead now, and I venture to think that neither the purposes of culture 
nor of freedom are served in insulting their memory. It would be a 
pity if Encounter, in its turn, were to become a mere weapon in the 
cold war. 

Among the quarterlies Chance and The Adelphi are the most 
notable. Chance has one goodish short story by Peter Paret and some 
indifferent ones, mostly of rather an earthy variety, by other writers. 
For poetry there is Hilary Corke’s lyrical effusion, ‘*The Swan,”’ 
as well as poems by Donald Hall, Anthony Thwaite and 
Alistair Reid. The Adelphi is better than this: there is a pleasant 
poem by G. S. Fraser and a discussion of Coleridge by the editor. 
The main feature is a memoir of Charlotte Mew by Alida Monro. 
This is interesting in a mild way, but I cannot feel any enthusiasm for 
the samples given of her poetry. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


New Novels ° 


The House of Gair. By Eric Linklater. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 
A Time to Laugh. By Laurence Thompson. (Andre Deutsch. 
8s. 6d.) 

The Weir. By Jane Gillespie. (Peter Davies. 10s. 6d.) 

I Said to my Wife. By Jean Duché. (Andre Deutsch. 9s. 6d.) 
**THE contemporary critic,’’ says Hazeldon Crome, who owns the 
House of Gair, “recognises his own preferences, and nothing else. 
He is no judge of merit.’ Mr. Linklater may not intend us to give 
much weight to this pronouncement, since Crome, for all his acumen, 
is not held up as a model; but I am happy to take it up, admit my 
preference, and argue that The House of Gair has merit in plenty. 

Much of the reader’s enjoyment will come from the involutions 
of the story, so I shall say very little about it. The House is in a 
remote part of the Highlands, and its owner is a survivor of the 
Yellow Book period, whose ways of making a living have been moer 
ingenious than respectable. He has a blowsy Spanish-speaking 
housekeeper, and a maidservant of handsome figure but blemished 
face. The house is visited from time to time by his nephew, Denis. 
The narrator is a novelist who stumbles on the house when his car 
runs out of petrol, and who is in the course of a reconciliation with 
his wife. He has also a wealthy aunt who lives in Brighton and is 
susceptible to the attentions of a young man. 

There are, you will see, a variety of ingredients, which Mr. Linklater 
mixes with skilled and powerful hand. From the first page one has 
the feeling of being grappled by a vigorous mind and given no quarter, 
because the mind’s owner expects one’s intelligence to match his own. 
Though he subdues his energies to a tragic theme, Mr. Linklater 
has lost none of his power of phrase. ‘‘Sickness creates intolerance, 


A new book by IMMANUEL 


Velikovsky 


(author of “ WORLDS IN COLLISION *’) 


Ages in Chaos 


Two years ago Dr. Velikovsky’s 
best-seller, WORLDS IN 
COLLISION, caused an uproar 
in the scientific world and began a 





to be the subject of similarly 
violent debate among historians. 
The intriguing march over cen- 
turies presents itself as an exciting 
and fact-filled hunt after the error 
which caused the histories of the 
ancient world to become “ ages in 
controversy which still rages. In chaos’, with happenings that never 
AGES IN CHAOS, a startling re- 
construction of biblical history, 
Dr. Velikovsky has written a book 


took place, kings that never reigned 
and battles that were never fought. 

Illustrated 21s. net 
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not sympathy.’’ + +» Some whore-mongering, analphabetic 
marquis ...’’ His evocation of the Highland scene made my heart 
turn over. The sudden felicities come thick as ever: 

“I cultivated my fellow-passenger (a Scot), partly because I was 
fascinated by his vulgarity and wanted to see more of it, and Partly 
because I hoped to keep him to myself and prevent other people 
~~ + ena the depths to which our national character can 
SINK. 

This is a story to which one can surrender wholly. The penetration 
is intuitive, sharp, and on occasion pitiless. I know no better account 
of that impure concern for another's welfare to which artists especially 
are liable; impure because it is mixed with a desire to be the channel 
through which the good things come. One point only left me 
doubtful—Denis’s last act of all. I could not be sure why he did it, 
Mary, yes. But the psychopath, the petulant self-cherishing charmer? 

Poor Gadein was always odd man out, even in the African village 
where he was born, and a cause of grief and perturbation to his 
mighty progenitor, Abu Butan, Father of the Stomachs. Lovable, 
vague, good-natured, Gadein could never see what all the fuss was 
about, and did not much exert himself to find out. When, therefore, 
the Englishman Masterson most inconveniently turned up on a feast 
day, seeking recruits for the Buna Service Corps, the old chief was 
glad to offer his ungainly son as a sacrifice. Alas, Gadein was no 
better off in the army. Here again, he could never make out what 
all the fuss was about. He did not even understand why they 
court-martialled him. 

A Time to Laugh is an excellent first novel which never tries to go 
beyond its chosen limits. It has laughter in plenty, and if sometimes 
the laugh is on the wrong side of one’s face, an affectionate sympathy 
keeps the story sweet and never lets it spill over into exaggeration. 
I hope Mr. Thompson will write many more novels. 

The Weir, also a first novel, is, in feeling, thought, and phrase, the 
work of a poet. Though paying homage to at least two exemplars, 
it is the expression of an individual talent. In her situation Miss 
Gillespie curtseys to Henry James, in her dialogue to Miss Compton 
Burnett: both receive original treatment. A governess, brought in 
to teach an adolescent girl, fails in the end to help either her or an 
adopted boy. The girl’s insight, from her first reflection, ‘‘That 
was not a successful luncheon. Mr. Rogerson is an observant man, 
but his range is limited,’’ to her despairing outcry against her father, 
**You don’t want anyone to be anything that you didn’t think of 
first,’’ shows Miss Gillespie’s individual use of her models. 

I Said to My Wife is a gay little meringue of a book, a singularly 
unconvincing hymn to the joys of celibacy. 

**God, but how sweetly she laughed! . . . I didn’t realise until 
much later that I myself had, to all intents and purposes, stopped 
laughing for ever.’’ 

He does pretty well, all the same, and readers will have their own 
ideas about his Juliette. This pleasant little bit of nonsense has 
been most sensitively translated by Miss Virginia Graham, and is 
illustrated by Mr. Nicolas Bentley. 

L. A. G. STRONG 





Heron 
Here where the tide leaving 
seems to stand flat 
and steel silver 
across the bay, 
the bird with the long neck 
waits hours for a single peck. 
Amazed at his own virtue he’s inclined to say 
‘It is much better that way. 
Being a Chinese painting, 
still and slender grey, 
is hard work 
even if snug. 
A lifetime standing in the sea 
just as the artist painted me.’ 
(He has no shoulders he can shrug. 
He is something of a mug.) 
‘I am quite convinced 
the decorative life 
combined with hunger, 
but nicely done, 
is the best fate for a bird. 
That is my last word. 
I really enjoy never having any fun! 
He is not the only one. 

MARGARET CROSLAND 
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By Harold Downs. In this stimulating book the author deals 
with all the fundamentals of theatrical and dramatic entertain- 
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Drama, especially during this century. With a Foreword by 
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“ I'm 
in 
Transport” 


Transport, whether by land, sea or air is the factor which unites a 
nation and makes of it an economic entity: in no field of human 
endeavour has there been greater progress in speed, efficiency and 
economy. Great though the development has been, improvements will 
still be made, and transport will never be short of men with vision and 
drive. 

MARTINS BANK—the bank with the local Head Offices and one 
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transport and will gladly discuss your banking and financial problems. 
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OTHER RECENT BOOKS 


Plato’s Theory of Art. By R. C. Lodge. 
(Routledge & Kegan Paul. 25s.) 

Mr, LopGE appears to have dried hard to 
prevent this work from being one of 
academic philosophy. Into his notes to 
each chapter he drags such modernities as a 
window display in a Chicago store, the 
arrangement of music for broadcasting, or 
the definition of aesthetics in a modern 
American encyclopaedia. But really there is 
nothing in the book to suggest that either 
Plato or Mr. Lodge was ever moved by any 
work of art, or that the purpose of either was 
anything but the writing of dogmatic phil- 
osophy: the attempt to place the imponder- 
able art in the fixed and ordered society of 
a reasoned democracy. Mr. Lodge epito- 
mises his view of his subject in one of his 
notes. ‘‘Plato’s view really is,’’ he says, 
**that the life of the ideal community is 
itself an art, the highest kind of art, the true 
art. Writing verses, or chiselling chips off 
a block of marble, or applying paint to this 
or that surface (however skilfully in a 
technical sense) is a secondary occupation. 
It is hardly worth the effort, if a man has the 
ability to do something better, such as 
practising the art of ideal citizenship.”’ It 
is difficult to think of the creator of the 
Cave myth as taking quite this dreary view 
of the great works of art among which he 
lived. For readers, however, interested in 
the battle of opinions between Croce, Dewey, 
Ulrich von Milamowitz-Meollendorf and 
the present author, this book may be 
rewarding. J. M. C. 


The Letters of Franz Liszt to Marie zu 
Sayn-Wittgenstein. Translated and edited 
by Howard E. Hugo. (O.U.P. 42s.) 


Tuis is the first publication of Liszt's letters 
to the daughter of Princess Carolyne 
Wittgenstein, with whom he was at one time 
in love. They cover a span of 38 years and 
although they were no doubt lively reading 
for the recipient they are not, in fact, the 
kind of letters that make lively reading 
today. Liszt rarely reveals himself as he 
does in other sets of letters which have 
appeared, and although the editor has made 
every effort to inform the reader by writing 
a preface to each letter there is still little 
encouragement to go from one to the other. 
But for specialists in Liszt the book is 
indispensable. M. S. 


Dictionary of British Sculptors, 1660-1851. 
By Rupert Gunnis. (Odhams. £3 3s. Od.) 


Ir is curious that there are literally dozens of 
books, good, bad, and indifferent, on the 
architecture of our cathedrals and parish 
churches, but hardly a single one on the 
monuments that they contain. Indeed, 
until the appearance of Mr. Gunnis’s book 
there was no work which dealt with the 
monuments set up between 1660 and recent 
times. Mrs. Esdaile, it is true, had written 
on a few of the better known ones, but the 
majority had never been studied, and the 
names of most of the sculptors were 
unknown. 

Mr. Gunnis has visited hundreds of 
churches; he has studied every document 
likely to furnish information, and after 
working off and on for some forty years, he 
has now produced a list of no less than 1,700 
sculptors. A short biography of each is 





given—the writing of these must have 
entailed a great deal of research in obscure 
places—and this is followed by a list of the 
sculptor’s works. As times goes on a few 
new names may be added, and it will also 
perhaps prove possible to attribute more un- 
signed monuments to known men. But the 
book, as it stands, is a magnificent founda- 
tion, and art historians Owe a very great 
debt to Mr. Gunnis for what he has done. 

In spite of a charmingly written preface, 
which will appeal to all, the book is really 
an index, and will be useful to the con- 
vinced church-crawler rather than the 
general public. But it is to be hoped that 
Mr. Gunnis will one day write a short 
popular account, designed to convey some- 
thing of the delight and excitement of 
monument hunting to a wider circle. 

D. T. R. 


Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy, 1917- 
1941. Volume III. Edited by J. Degras. 
(O.U.P. for R.LLA. 42s.) 


THE present volume which covers the period 
1933-41 ends the first part of an editorial 
task of great importance to all students of 
international affairs. Here, as far as docu- 
ments can give it, is the Soviet record in 
foreign policy between the triumph of Hitler 
in Germany and his attack on Russia. No 
fault can be found with the way in which 
Mrs. Jane Degras has selected and translated 
the documents; but it must be appreciated 
as the preface makes clear that the available 
documentary record is necessarily incom- 
plete. Other countries’ documents and 
particularly Germany’s must be used as 
well; and even then much remains to guess at. 
The next stage of the project, a publication 
of Comintern documents, will fill a different 
kind of gap; after that a fourth volume of 
the present series to bring it to the death of 
Stalin might well be considered. M. B. 


Time and Idea. By A. Robert Caponigri. 
(Routledge. 18s.) 


Mr. Ropert CAPONIGRI, Professor of 
Philosophy at the Catholic American Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, has written this analysis 
of Vico’s theory of history in the belief 
that it is the most important part of the 
Scienza Nuova. Not every reader will share 
this belief, but the book will be welcomed if 
only because it deals with an aspect of 
Vichean philosophy which writers in English 
have hitherto neglected. Even Italian 
scholars cannot claim to have said the last 
word, so fearful have they been of contra- 
dicting Croce. Mr. Caponigri, with Ful- 
bright and the Rockefeller Trust behind him, 
has struck out on his own, a little brashly 
perhaps, but not timidly, and his findings 
command respect. He sees Vico as the 
champion of ‘* the essential ideality of 
history as a time process,’’ and he thinks 
Vico was right where modern theories of 
history are wrong. It is difficult to agree 
that Vico thus interpreted was right, but 
interesting to follow a case as well set forth 
as this is. M. C. 

Seventh Continent. By Arthur Scholes. 

(Allen & Unwin, 21Is.) 

Tue contribution of Australia and New 
Zealand to the field of Antarctic exploration 
is considerable. In the famous expeditions 
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of Scott, Shackleton, and Mawson—him. 
self an Australian—as well as many others, 
scientists and sailors from these two coun. 
tries have always been prominent. Mr, 
Scholes, in his survey of Antarctica from 
1895-1950, mainly considers British and 
Australasian expeditions to this area and 
gives deserved attention to the smaller and 
lesser-known parties who did much of the 
groundwork. 

Apart from its whaling industry, itself a 
form of exploration and hazard, Antarctica 
is rich in coal deposits ; but its chief import- 
ance at the moment lies in scientific and 
meteorological observation which helps to 
determine the climatic influence of the 
region on the Southern Hemisphere. Accur- 
ate mapping and observation of the Ant- 
arctic have been very difficult and only really 
went ahead in recent years with the aid of 
improved instruments and the introduction 
of the aeroplane into research. The author, 
who took part lately in an expedition to 
Heard Island, writes in a restrained, inform- 
ative vein, while admirably describing the 
hardship, danger, savage cold and frequent 
frustration which the Antarctic explorer has 
to endure. One is full of admiration for the 
ill-equipped early pioneers. B. W. 


The Costumes of Chios. By Philip P. Argenti, 

(Batsford. 10 guineas.) 

Cuios has perhaps the best claim to count 
itself the birthplace of Homer. Travellers 
have hailed it in all ages as a land of fair 
women. The Genoese and Venetians added 
their civilisation to its Byzantine past,.and by 
the eighteenth century it had become the 
most emancipated district in the Ottoman 
Empire. With the silk trade then at its 
height, and with these varied influences in 
their history, it is small wonder that the 
Chians achieved a unique magnificence and 
diversity in their costume. Mr. Argenti, in 
compiling this precise and colourful history 
of Chian costumes, has had, therefore, a 
rich storehouse from which to draw. Of the 
111 plates and more than 200 drawings with 
which his volume is bountifully illustrated, 
I enjoyed especially the embroidery, in par- 
ticular a delicate and yet gaily coloured 
kerchief from Pyrghi; also the modern 
gouaches of village dresses still worn at 
festivals today ; and an eighteenth-century 
engraving of ladies from Chios, Samos, and 
Lesbos, in which the Chian is wearing that 
most distinctive head-dress, the tall and 
stately kKalamafki. 

Mr. Argenti’s task was the harder because 
the terrible massacre of 1822 had destroyed 
much of the evidence and driven the sur- 
vivors among the aristocracy far and wide, 
but he spent years of research preparing 
drawings and collecting costumes or the 
pictures of costumes no longer extant, and 
to this account of the dress of villager and 
aristocrat he has added a detailed chapter 
on stitchery and a shorter chapter on jewelry 
and perfume. Like the expert par excellence 
Mr. Argenti claims that his work is merely an 
introduction, but it remains, in fact, a further 
full, scholarly, exquisitely printed and illus- 
trated testimony of the author’s abiding 
devotion to his ancestors’ native island. 
Chios has been indeed happy in its chronicler. 

A. M. R. 





“* Conquest’’, reviewed last week, is pub- 
lished by W. H. Allen, not Allen and Unwin 
as stated. 
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One of the oldest and soundest Societies 
of medium size providing the most attractive 
Investment and Mortgage factlities 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 184% 


NEW RATE OF INTEREST TO ALL INVESTORS 








Ba fe en soe 


INCOME TAX PAID BY SOCIETY 














Investments may be of any sum from {1 to £5,000. 
Interest paid half-yearly. No charges; mo depre- 
ciation of Capital ; easy withdrawal. Prospectus sent 
om request. 
PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, £.C.2 
(Td.: MONarch 8985) 
































LONDON OFFICE: 5 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 


“Ido like you a 
VANTELLA 


shirt”’ 


To match every Vantella shirt are 
twoeversmart, ever comfortable 
VAN HEUSEN collars, unshrinkable 
like the VAN HEUSEN neckband, 
long lasting like the VAN HEUSEN 
cuffs. Tailored in coat style. 
Reduced price 46/- 


Pattern card available from: 
COTELLA, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 














A Scottish Coxswain 


The Smallest Life-boat 
costs £13,000. The Lifeboat 
Service has never been needed 
more than it is today—but, like 
everything else, it costs more. 
The smailest contribution 

will help, send yours to 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR wages LONDON, S.W.! 


easurer 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland. Col a. D. Burnett hao. 
. M.C., 7.D., MA, 


























A go-ahead firm discusses 
a factory in Australia 


“The idea seems sensible to me, but it’s no good groping 
in the dark. Where can we get some facts?” “What about 
asking A.N.Z. Bank? They've got branches all over Australia 
and they've been there well over 100 years. They ought to 
know something.” 

Indeed we do — and we make our knowledge readily avail- 
able. Our Overseas Department will send you two booklets 
which will tell you just what you want to know at this 
stage: “INDUSTRIAL AUSTRALIA”—containing 
authoritative information on industrial resources, markets, 
labour and finance. “COMPANY FORMATION IN 
AUSTRALIA”— a general guide to Company Law, with 
notes on current taxation. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 


In which are merged 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA LimtTED Established 1835 
TME UNION BANK Of AUSTRALIA LIMITED Established |337 
7i, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. Telephone: AVEnue 1281 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


I LIke to imagine that the readers of this 
page are divided into two groups—the 
inquisitive and acquisitive. The first are the 
intellectually curious who regard finance 
and investment as mysteries peculiar to the 
shrines of Western capitalism, the scientific 
study of which they find fascinating. The 
second are worried by the possessions they 
have inherited or acquired—the nouveaux 
pauvres they might be called—who wish to 
lay out their capital without undue risk but 
with expectation ofa fair return and a capital 
profit. Both inquisitives and acquisitives, I 
suspect, have a secret longing to be as clever 
as the late Lord Keynes who died worth 
about £350,000 because he turned his under- 
standing of these mysteries to good account 
on the Stock Exchange. But I shall not 
give them tips or advise on their specula- 
tions. My subject is the general aspect of 
finance or investment as affected by eco- 
nomic and political events at home or 
abroad. Keynes may haunt this page from 
time to time but that is because I knew him 
as friend and colleague on an investment 
board for so many years and can imagine 
how he would have reacted to some of our 
present discontents. It is not because I 
imagine how he would be turning his theory 
into practical Stock Exchange profit. The 
pupil is not the master. But if I write 
generally about my subject I hope it will be 
in a practical manner, so that both the 
inquisitive and acquisitive can appreciate 
why the financial and economic indices go 
up or down or when they are likely to turn. 
That, of course, may influence your invest- 
ment or speculation. And why not? 
Keynes was undoubtedly a better economist 
because he undertook speculative security 
investment. You may be a better doctor or 
clergyman for the same reason. But you 
must speculate at your own risk and on 
your own initiative. My job is merely to 
explain how the business world is likely to 
react to current world events. 


Recession in America 

At the moment we are all hanging upon 
the decisions to be taken by business men 
in America. It is pretty certain that there 
is going to be a recession in that country~— 
in fact, it probably started last month when 
official estimates pointed to a more than 
seasonal decline in industrial production 
and retail trade—but whether it is going to 
be a mild one or a severe one will depend to 
begin with on the extent to which business 
men and farmers cancel their orders for 
plant, motor cars and other durable goods. 
It only needs a newspaper or radio report 
that an important mail order house or 
department store has suspended factory 
contracts in durable goods for the whole 
retail trade to broadcast cancellations of 
orders in every department. The consuming 
public then refrains from buying and waits 
for lower prices. A recession can develop 
with appalling suddenness in a country 
where the herd instinct is strong. The general 
expectation that this will not be a severe 
recession rests upon several facts. First, 
the banks and business corporations gener- 
ally are in a sound financial position. It is 
only consumer credit which is somewhat 
Over-extended. Secondly, it is only in farm 


products that there are dangerous surpluses. 
Thirdly, the Government is not proposing to 
reduce expenditure faster than it reduces 
taxation. Fourthly, the Federal Reserve has 
already eased up on credit and money rates. 
Every American business man has now been 
forewarned against a slump and will not be 
taken by surprirse. Meanwhile Wall Street 
is still busy discounting the recession. The 
** bear ’’ market started in March and in 
six months railroad stocks have fallen by 
over 20 per cent., and industrial stocks by 
about 15 per cent. There is no sign yet 
that the selling is coming to an end. 


Boom in Throgmorton Street 


While Wall Street has been slumping, 
Throgmorton Street has been booming. 
This weuld seem to be absurd. The last 
time the United States had a moderate 
recession—in 1949 when the national income 
dropped about 5 per cent.—American im- 
ports fell by 20 per cent. in nine months and 
we lost some $500 millions of our gold 
reserves. A severe American depression 
would quickly land us in another payments 
crisis. But it is a question of timing and the 
speculators in Throgmorton Street are mak- 
ing hay while the sun shines in their little 
** Indian’? summer. It must not be for- 
gotten that Great Britain had a recession in 
1952. As compared with 1951 there was a 
drop of 3 per cent. in industrial production 
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as a whole and of 4 per cent. in fixed invest. ° 


ment in plant, machinery and Vehicles, 
Stocks held by large retailers fell by about 
10 per cent. and by the wholesale texiijp 
houses by as much as 43 per cent. All this 
was discounted by the heavy fall in industria} 
shares on the Stock Exchange in the Nine 
months ending in June, 1952. The ‘* bear ” 
market then petered out and a ‘‘ byl” 
market started, the closing stages of which 
we are now witnessing in all Probability, 
This ** bull ’’ market has been sustained by 
all sorts of good news. First, the industria] 
reports which are now being published reveaj 
a good recovery from the recession of 1952, 
Secondly, the directors are being much more 
generous with their cash distributions to 
shareholders, for they are no longer bound 
by any political restraint of dividends, 
Thirdly, many companies are making bonus 
issues to bring their share capital into ling 
with asset values. Fourthly, the Chancellor, 
having secured equilibrium not only intern. 
ally but in our external balance of payments, 
has reduced Bank rate by 4 per cent. and 
made money cheaper. The last is the 
traditional stimulus the Stock Exchanges 
loves because it makes all security yields 
look more attractive. And I have heard it 
suggested that Bank rate will be cut further 
to 3 per cent—or even 24 per cent.—before 
the year ends. Certainly, if we are to have 
another balance of payments crisis, which 
requires the raising of Bank rate, it would be 
less harmful to business if it were raised 
from 24 per cent. than from 34 per cent, 
On all these fair developments the ** bull ’’ 
market has been feeding for over a year, 
Extreme caution is now desirable. 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


Store SHARE DivipENDs. At the beginning 
of the week the boom in store shares gath- 
ered pace with the stimulus of the Great 
Universal Stores bonus and the higher 
interim dividend of the House of Fraser. 
The first was unexpected because Mr. Isaac 
Wolfson was away in Canada busily buying 
stores. It was only in May, 1952, that 
G.U.S. distributed a 100 per cent. bonus in 
A shares. Now it is handing out a 50 per 
cent. bonus—again in the non-voting A 
shares—which will rank for the interim 
dividend to be declared at the end of the 
month. The directors state that they hope 
to maintain the interim at 124 per cent. on 
the increased capital. The shares spurted to 
62s. 6d. and the A shares to 59s. 6d.—an all- 
time high—but profit-taking has brought 
them back, as I write, to 59s. 9d. and 57s. 6d. 
respectively. The House of Fraser added to 
the excitement by maintaining the interim 
dividend at 20 per cent. on the capital which 
has just been increased by a 100 per cent. 
bonus. The 5s. shares rose to 102s. 6d. 
before relapsing to 100s. If the final is also 
to be maintained, making 80 per cent. for 
the year, the yield on the shares, ex bonus, 
would be 8 per cent. The yield on G.U.S., 
if the total of 50 per cent. is also to be main- 
tained on the increased capital, would be 
6} percent. But when the finals come round 
will the ** bulls *’ be so optimistic ? Person- 
ally I prefer House of Fraser to G.U.S. 


TRINIDAD PETROLEUM DEVELOPMENT. This 
Company has always followed a reasonably 
liberal dividend policy, for it is its practice 


to write off each year the whole of its drill- 
ing expenditure. This year, thanks to a 
10 per cent. rise in production and excellent 
management, it is increasing its total dis- 
tribution from 164 per cent. to 184 per cent, 
net, that is, from 31.5 per cent. to 33.6 per 
cent. gross. As the Company sells its crude 
oil under long-term contract to the Shell 
group on the basis of current prices for oil 
products at the Gulf its equity is a simple oil 
production risk. It has drilled up not much 
more than a third of its reserve lands so that 
its 5s. shares at 24s. to yield 7 per cent. are 
fairly valued. Two years ago there was a 
rumour that the Shell group were anxious to 
buy out the Company and its shares were 
run up to 43s. There was never any truth 
in this rumour but there was no doubt a lot 
of wishful thinking on the part of British 
Controlled Oilfields shareholders whose 
Company holds 2,000,000 ordinary shares 
of Trinidad Petroleum as its sole remaining 
oil asset. Unless these shares appreciate to 
over 40s. the net assets of British Controlled 
Oilfields, after repayment of its secured loan 
stock, would not cover the preference 
capital. Were the British Controlled inter- 
ests so naive as to imagine that the realistic 
Shell group would want to buy out Trinidad 
Petroleum at over 40s.? More realistic 
counsels now. prevail and a petition is being 
filed in Canada for the winding-up of 
British Controlled. Its preference shares are 
probably worth rather more than the present 
market price of 9s. 6d. but the ordinary 
Shares are worthless apart from theif 
nuisance value. 
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Across 8. ao a negative with a streamer. 
) 


1. Dad the family donkey? (13.) 9. 

9. He seems a ferocious footballer. (9.) 14, 

10. She sounds like a Mediterranean resort. 16, 
(S.) 


Chiselled explosions ? 
Baltic urn (anag.) (9.) 
This layer should have some advantage 
im the scrum. ) 


GS.) 





. Useful beast im the cattle-boat. (5.) 17. Ben Battle was used to those of war. 
12. What one might expect 15 to do. 6.) 
@) 18. The cowhouse seems like a dock for 
13. “Her eyes were deeper than the depth craft. 
rae at even” (Rossetti.) 19° To win at chess seems his fortune. 
5 (oe) 
15. Material with link attached. (7.) 20. Locke was tailor and poet. (5) 
17. Best in a resort. (7.) 22. Nothing under a tilt. (5.) 
19. “Two lovely black eyes,”—thanks to 23, That —— had a tongue in it and 
this? (7) could sing once” (Shakespeare.) (5.) 
21. Bridge at four and sit in a muddle. 
9. * 
oY Solution to 


23. Frequented by Omar. (5.) 
24. Corn in Egypt? Even more miraculous, 
(5.) 


Crossword No. 749 
Boe Prio [BIA lc ic |S) 


aN 3 fe 
Son AaNnanAnAn 
Ea ae io anaes” 
PRiOlT HA RAIL |. |€ Al ain of | 
io} lv > a | 


25. Lion Pluto (anag.) (9.) 
26. Perhaps she knows 
) 


cards. (7, 6 


what's on the 


Down 


2. He claimed the Midas touch. (9.) 


3. Dave st = ona at last month, not fis Al pic |e |Diojn | PMomcie| 
4. Two articles in a crotchet, silly chap. Fes | Ie | oles i Pislolelain| 
@) r . . an 
Roms ir 
5. This character would be help t 
This character would be mo help to 8 FRU AErT beau] aleslp MtSlw « falc 
6. Not mermaids evidently. (, 5.) | Cc 


Glatt 





JARDA Jans 


Solation on October 23rd 


The winner of Spectator Crossword No. 749 is Miss B. A. WaLxer, 22 Oxford Road, 
Dewsbury, Yorks. 


7. Turn aside a green. (5.) 
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therapy “Brecy con Build 
bs comfort. jo, 


wood 
Lapworth iT 


> (Dept. S8.P.11), Tudor Hall, 

A OTHOR- -Journalist, wide experience, in- 
vites suggestions for part-time services 

with modera investment.—Box 1728C. 
RITISH PRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231, 


er Street, London, N.W.1. Foun- 

ded 1940. Members everywhere. Write 
for particulars. 

ANCER PATIENT (531320). Poor man 


was in concen- 


ip us to care for him (also hun- 

other 'S) NATIONAL 

Cancer Rewier, Dept. G.7., 
47, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 

AREERS as Hotel Bookkeeper-Recep- 

tionists, Management Dietitian- 

Caterers, Secretaries. Successful 

tal courses. 


uthern Training College, Brighton, 6. 
by? your COKE boiler to GAS 
from £15 = installed. Leafiet I.W.T. 
170, Richmond Rd., Twickenham. POP. 3832. 
OUGLAS V. onan. Genuine Astro- 
cal Consultant. Details. s.a.e.— 
Pairfield, Energlyn, Caerphilly, Wales. 
NDURING PASSION, by Dr. Marie 
Stopes. 7s. 6d. post.—Mothers’ Clinic, 
108, Whitfield Street, Pttondon, ole 
Os home wanted in or near Wilts 
for lively boy of normal intelligence 
who needs special] understanding and en- 


couragement because of disfiguring physical 
defect. Apply Chikiren’s Officer, County 
Hall, owbridge, Wilts. 


RAPHOLOGIST makes scientific analysis 
of handwriting. For particulars write 
to: Joan Combridgs, 205, Ingrave Road, 
Brentwood, 
AS any oo attic or basement for 
pied- osese for civil servant living 
country ?—Box 73 
SYCHOLOGICAL consultations & treat- 
ment.—Puitre Humpnereys, 69, Prince’s 
Gate, 8. Kensington, 8.W.7. KEN. 8042. 
HETLAND Fairisle bordered jumpers, 
cardigans, 40s. Wools. Lists. Approvals. 
—Peter Johnston, Twatt Bixter, Shetlan d. 
TAMMER, NERVOUS “ STOP’ 
Remedied _by Paythotoaical 4 
wpeekiy Postal Tuition. Write for Booklet.— 
harles Seymour, “ Verba,’ " 
Grosvenor R Rd., Aldershot. . Eng. “"Tel.: 1735. 
CoNtact ‘LENSES.—Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose 
our own Practitioner. Details 
e Contact Lens Finance Co.. 
Mews, South Kensington, 5.W a 
ANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re- 
linings, frames, etc. Post or call for 
estimate.—Remake Handbag Co., Dep 
183a, Brompton Rd. (corner Beauchamp Pi.) 
three turnings from Harrods. 


FOR SALE 
R SALE: Massive leather- and brass- 
bound, red and ; Gregorian 
Graduale Romanum, suit ancient church or 
museum, 10 gns.— Box 727C. 


SHOPPING BY POST 
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ENT! Original wood engravings and 
Colour Prints. etc. The Cocklands Press, 
Burford, Oxford. Approval post free U.K. 

Prices from 34. 

Cie rtins, CREAM, packed in 4 Ib. and 1 
» —_ sent by letter post. at a cost of 
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SirEDbs Tid., Sherborne, Dorset. 
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Packing and post i 6s. 6d., 
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COREE & CHICORY a ee ar Ideal 

Breakfast beverage. 2 Ib 5d.., 
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Post paid in U.K.— 


1 43s. 4d. 
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| a a Company, 
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